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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ASSAULT UPON PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
| Sa the third time in the history of this country the hand of 
an assassin has been raised against the President. But 


whereas in the cases of Lincoln and Garfield there were 
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immediately preceded the assault on Mr. McKinley are thus told 


by Secret Service Detective Ireland: 


‘A few moments before Czolgosz, the assassin, approached, a 
man came along with three fingers of his right hand tied up in 
a bandage, and he had shaken hands with his left. When Czol- 
gosz came up I noticed he was a boyish-looking fellow, with an 
innocent face, perfectly calm, and I also noticed that his right 
hand was wrapped in what appeared to be a bandage. I watched 
him closely, but was interrupted by the man in front of him, who 
held on tothe President’s hand an unusually long time. This 
man appeared to be an Italian, and wore a short heavy black 
moustache. He was persistent, and it was necessary for me to 
push him along so that the others could reach the President. 
Just as he released thé President’s hand, and as the President 
was reaching for the hand of the assassin, there were two quick 
shots. Startled for a moment, I looked and saw the President 
draw his right hand up under his coat, straighten up, and, press- 
ing his lips together, give Czolgosz the most scornful and con- 
temptuous look possible to imagine. At the same time I reached 
for the young man and caught his left arm. ‘The big negro 
standing just back of him, and who would have been next to 
take the President’s hand, struck the young man in the neck 
with one hand, and with the other reached for the revolver, 
which had been discharged through the handkerchief, and the 
shots from which had set fire to the linen. 

“Immediately a dozen men fell upon the assassin and bore 
him to the floor. While on the floor Czolgosz again tried to dis- 








strong partizan feelings to account for assassination, in 
the present instance, as many papers point out, it is 
difficult to conceive a motive for such a crime. Lin- 
coln lived in troublesome times, remarks the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, “when sectional hatred burned 
fiercely in the breasts of the defeated hosts of the 
South”; and Garfield was stricken during a period 
“when partizan rancor filled the land with angry con- 
tention and clamor”; but McKinley has ever sought to 
‘maintain social peace and amity ” and to “ make friends 
of all men and enemies of none.” Zhe Ledger con- 
tinues: 


“At the moment his life was attempted he was en- 
gaged in a voluntary act of devotion to the public good, 
He went to Buffalo to add to the Exposition the dignity 
and prestige of his office. The duty he discharged was 
not mandatory; it was discretionary, and rendered 
through pure good-will and patriotic impulse. And it 
is worthy of note that only on the previous day the Pres- 
ident had addressed a multitudinous audience of his 
countrymen on the vital policies of the time, and never 
during his entire public career had. he spoken with 
more assured wisdom or courage. His address on that 
occasion was sentient with the spirit of the most saga 
cious statesmanship and patriotism; it was that of a 
shrewd, honest, brave, farseeing man of affairs; a rec-_ ]| 
ognition of economic conditions due to the changing in- | 
fluences of time and development. ] 

“The President of the United States should. have _ ]}} 
been at Buffalo immune from the perfidy of political, 
factional, or of personal enmity even. The faithful, 
willing servant of his countrymen, he was there in the 
sacred trust of serving them.” 


The attempted assassination of the President took 

















place in the Temple of Music at the Pan-American Ex- 








position, during a public reception. The events which 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
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charge the revolver, but before he could point it at the President 
it was knocked from his hand by the negro. It flew across the 
floor, and one of the artillerymen picked it up and put it in his 
pocket. On the way down to the station Czolgosz would not say 
a word, but seemed greatly agitated.” 

The President’s first thought, it is related in the press de- 
Don’t let her 
“Let 
His third expression was one of regret lest 


spatches, was for his wife. “‘ Be careful about her. 


know,” he said. His second thought was for his assassin, 
no one hurt him.” 
he might be “the cause of trouble to the Exposition.” 

Mr. McKinley was wounded in the breast and the abdomen, 
and the physicians summoned to his attendance include Drs. P. 
M. Rixey, M. D. Mann, Roswell Park, Herman Mynter, Eugene 
Wasdin, and Charles McBurney. The physicians’ statement, 
issued on the evening of the fatality, declared that the upper 
The bullet inflicted a 
very dangerous wound, penetrating the stomach, and necessitat- 
ing the closing with silk sutures of the front and back walls of 
the stomach, but no other organic injuries were discovered. 


bullet wound was a trifling one. lower 


The disappearance of every trace of factional or political bias 
in the press, in considering at this time the life and record of the 
The 


most radical of the Democratic papers and the severest critics of 


President, is a striking feature of the newspaper comment. 


the President’s policy in the past join with the Republican press 
in paying warmest tributes to Mr. McKinley’s character. The 
Washington 7izmes (Dem.) declares that “personally, it would 
be hard to find an inhabitant of the continent who is as free 
from enemies as President McKinley.” ‘The New York /ourna/ 
(Dem.) says: 


“Honest efforts to obey the will of the people, a life devoted to 
that noblest of human pursuits, the duties of government, is re- 
warded by the bullet of the assassin. 

“In all the breadth of the land whose laws he administered, 
whose will he studied and obeyed, there lives not one soul free 
from deepest regret, from heartfelt sorrow. 

“Eighty millions of Americans and countless millions of men 
and women in all lands where simplicity of life and purity of 
character are loved mourn to-day. ...... 

“What better farewell could Mr. McKinley possibly have ad- 
dressed to the people of America and of the world than the con- 
clusion of his address on Thursday last? 

“* Gentlemen, let us ever remember that our interest is in concord, not 
conflict ; and that our real eminence rests in the victories of peace, not 
those of war. We hope that all who are represented here may be moved 
to higher and nobler effort for their own and the world’s good, and that out 
of this city may come not only greater commerce and trade for us all, but, 
more essential than these, relations of mutual respect, confidence, and 
friendship which will deepenand endure. Our earnest prayer is that God 
will graciously vouchsafe prosperity, happiness, and peace to all our neigh- 
bors and like blessings to all the peoples and powers of earth.’” 


“To this prayer, which expresses so beautifully the aspiration 
of the typical American citizen, millions of his fellow Americans 
will add another for the President’s prompt recovery, for his res- 
toration to the nation and to the devoted wife.” 


From the kings and queens and presidents of the countries of 
the world, and from the leading European newspapers, have 
come messages expressing hope for the President’s recovery 
and execration for the act of his assailant. The London 77zmes 
declares that “‘President McKinley’s personal character is re- 
spected both in our own country and by foreign nations, and 
the fatuous wickedness of the attempt on his life wiil meet with 
universal reprobation”; while the Berlin Va/‘onal Zettung says 
that “the sympathy of the civilized worid goes toward the dan- 
gerously wounded President.” Such international expressions, 
remarks the Philadelphia Press, can not fail to bind the nations 
closer together. It says: 


“The great tide of sympathy for the President’s wound and of 
execration for the crime has flowed around the world. No land 
is absent and no people silent. Most of all, at this moment of 
overwhelming national sorrow, the English-speaking race, sev- 
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ered tho it be by all the seas and loyal to differing flags, feels 
the unity of common emotions, common sympathies, and an em- 
bracing love and regard for its greater figures as they draw neat 
the veil, it it be Victoria at Osborne House or the plain farmer’s 
son at Buffalo, no less revered and loved.” 


Interest has naturally centered very largely in the would-be as- 
sassin, and it seems probable that one of the most important re- 
sults of the assault on the President's life will be a new attempt 
on the part of the European Powers, in conjunction with the 
United States, to suppress the anarchist propaganda. Leon 
Czolgosz, the assailant of the President, is of Polish blood. In 


a ‘“‘confession,” reported in several papers, he says, in part: 


“Taman anarchist. Ido not believe in the American form of 
government. My faith in this government was destroyed by 
Emma Goldman, whom I heard deliver lectures in New York a 
few years ago, and with whom I have since been in correspond- 
ence. I believe that any man who accepts the Presidency is a 
foe to the common people. 
pressors. 

“T did my duty. Iam sorry that Mr. McKinley has suffered. 
I intended to kill him, and I regret that I did not succeed. 

“T hope that no one will mistake my position. I am not a 
common assassin. 


He represents only the class of op- 


Personally, I had little to gain as a result of 
this act. The shot that I fired was for the benefit of all man- 
kind. I intended to kill the President of the United States. 
Against Mr. McKinley as a man I could have no feeling. | 
have been told that he is a good man. I did not wish to inflict 
suffering upon his family, but in accomplishing my purpose | 
could not consider them. I say again that I did not assassinate 
the man. I intended to kill the President, because I believe it 
would have a good effect upon this country and upon all man- 
kind.” 

Almost all the daily papers agree that in view of the present 
assault more repressive measures will have to be taken against 
the anarchists; but in discussing any proposed measures there 


is a great conflictof opinion. Says the New York Lvening Post 


“The problem of dealing with a sect which embraces at once 
the most submissive non-resistants and the 
treacherous assassins is obviously difficult. 


fiercest and 
The plan, occasion- 
ally proposed in some European monarchy, of destroying, root 
and branch, all professors of the anarchist creed is not to be 
thought of fora moment. ‘There is no safety for the individual 
or for the republic if a citizen may not hold any personal belief 
whatever as to the proper theory of government. He may give 
his private assent to the doctrines of socialism, or of anarchism ; 
or he may fancy that America should be ruled by the Man in the 
Moon. In any one of these supposed cases he may be a proper 
subject for a commission de /unatico inguirendo, but if compe- 
tent alienists allow him to range at large, the civil authorities 
must remain quiet. ‘Io regulate by law private opinions as to 
religion or government would simply be a revival of that mode 
of inquisition and dragooning which has always been a disas- 
trous failure.” 


most 


The Post thinks that if arrest followed incendiary utterances 
and any attempt to incite to violence, the anarchist propaganda 
might be checked, but thinks that repressive measures must be 
undertaken cautiously, and that “the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case must determine the course in regard to it.” The 


Springfield Repudlican says: 


“The plea of free speech, the pretext of political opinion, must 
no longer avail to protect what is simply a criminal organization. 
Its members should be dealt with as criminals, and should be 
put under the surveillance that attends criminals. Every man 
of them should be marked and followed by the oversight of the 
law, and be subject to arrest wherever found. There should be 
permitted no more publications of their evil teachings; there 
should be no more meetings allowed, no more street parades 
with ‘Death to tyrants’ and other angry legends on their ban- 
ners; they should be driven to holes and corners. We have 


tried the plan of keeping everything in the open, and it has 
failed; now it is time to treat these conspirators to rigorous 
It might be well to consider whether the members of an 


law. 
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anarchistic society should not be punished on the proof of that 
fact with imprisonment for life.” 


oer 


A Motiveless Crime.—‘‘ That such a President as McKinley 
should have been chosen as a victim is the greatest of marvels. 
No man ever stood at the head of this nation who had fewer ene- 
mies. Tho under his first administration this nation was forced 
to goto war with a foreign Power, yet he has been a man of 
peace, and during his terms there has come to this country an 
era of prosperity such as it has never before known in all its his- 
tory. Through the wise foreign policy pursued by him large ad- 
ditions have been made to our territory, new markets have been 
added, and every American industry has received the greatest 
benefit from the excellent use of the results of our war with 
Spain. None rejoiced more than he to see the nation again at 
peace, and the opening of his second term—after a reelection by 
an enormous majority of the American voters—found the way 
clear for him to make a record as President of the United States 
never surpassed by any of his predecessors. He has won for 
himself the esteem, respect, and even the love of the whole 
people of this country, and in foreign lands he is justly counted 
as one of the wisest statesmen America has ever produced.” — 7he 
Baltimore American. 





Sympathy for Mrs. McKinley.—‘ The deep feeling of anxiety 
over the President’s condition will be everywhere accompanied 
with the most profound sympathy for his estimable wife. Frail 
in health, see has had the constant and vigilant care of her de- 
voted husband during their thirty years of married life. It is 
the belief of those best acquainted with their domestic life that 
excepting for the watchful attention of the President, hardly 
ever relaxed even for a day, Mrs. McKinley would not have sur- 
vived the attacks of disease and the strain she has undergone as 
the first lady of the land. 

“The devotion of the President was fully reciprocated by the 
faithful wife. Her greatest pleasure in life has been that of 
witnessing the success of her husband. She has been his con- 
stant companion, not only at home but in his travels. Rarely 
has he gone on a journey, even for a day, without his wife asa 
companion. She was with him yesterday on his trip to Niagara 
Falls, and excepting for the fatigue of the journey would prob- 
ably have been at his side at the moment when the assassin 
made his mad attempt on the President’s life. ‘ 

“The example the President and his wife have set before the 
world for marital devotion can not fail to have a beneficial ef- 
fect. The world is richer and better for such lives, and it is in- 
deed a dark day when they are torn asunder by the foul hand of 
an assassin.”— The Philadelphia Press. 

An Epoch of Assassinations,—‘‘ The nineteenth century ran red 
with the blood of rulers, beginning in 1801 with the killing of the 
Czar Paul of Russia by some of his nobles. ‘There were over 50 
assassinations or attempts at assassinations of ruling statesmen 
and crowned heads, beginning with the Czar Paul and ending 
with President McKinley. But a clear distinction can be drawn 
between those which occurred prior to 1894 and those which have 
crowded the few years since Carnot fell. ; 

‘The assassination of President Carnot in 1894 was the first 
avowed work of the modern revolutionary anarchists, whose 
propaganda of murder is aimed against all government of what- 
ever character and however liberal and free. Every assassina- 
tion and attempt at assassination since then have been their work, 
They have been exceedingly busy and their bloody harvest has 
been uncommonly fruitful. Within seven years they have shot 
the presidents of the two greatest republics in the world, besides 
killing the monarch of a great Power, the Empress of another 
great Power, the prime minister of still another European king- 
dom, and have attempted the life of the heir to Britain’s throne.” 
—The Springfield Republican. 


A Socialist View.—‘‘ The attempted assassination of President 
McKinley has come as a severe shock upon the public. It speaks 
well for the moral sense of man that, despite the increasing fre- 
quency of such mischievous deeds, the human mind fails to be- 
come habituated to the thing. As France, and Germany, and 
Italy, and England, even Japan, together with all the other for- 
eign nations in the sisterhood of civilized states, are each stirred 
to their profoundest depths every time a son of theirs steeps his 
hand in human blood, blinded to the insane length of committing 
political murder, so is America. Her moral sense also revolts 
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when such of her sons as Booth, the assassin of Lincoln; Gui- 
teau, the assassin of Garfield; Norcross, the would-be dyna- 
miter of Russell Sage; Prendergast, the assassin of Mayor 
Carter Harrison; together with the assassin or assassins of 
Governor Goebel of Kentucky, and also many others, too nu- 
merous to mention, resort to the felony of political crime. And 
it goes without saying that the Socialist—the man up in moral 
and intellectual indignation at that insidious system of canni- 
balism called ‘ Capitalism ’—shares the common sentiment, and 
feels the shock strongest, every time such attempts are perpe- 
trated in defiance of the moral and the intellectual progress of 
society.”— The New York Daily People. 


No Need for Financial Unrest.—‘‘ There is not the slightest 
ground for making his danger the occasion of alarm for the 
financial and commercial prospects of the country. These rest 
on too stable a basis to be affected by anything that can happen 
to the occupant of the Executive chair of the republic. There 
are no elements, political or other, which President McKinley 
holds in control which the failure of his grasp might let loose te 
the detriment either of national tranquillity or national prosper- 
ity. Apprehension in regard to the stability of the foundations 
on which financial confidence rests would, at such a time, be as 
insensate as the crime which was made the occasion of it. Pro- 
foundly as every sentiment of patriotism and of regard, alike for 
the President and his great office, must be stirred by the wanton 
assault of yesterday, let there be no hectic excitement or hysteri- 
cal ebullitions of unrest over the condition of affairs to which the 
health of the President bears a merely sentimental relation.” — 
The New York Journal of Commerce. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH IN BUFFALO. 


_ President’s address at the Pan-American Exposition 

grounds the day before the assault was made upon his 
life is given a new significance by the tragedy that followed its 
utterance. The press comment that greeted what was regarded 
as an unusually important and significant utterance on commer- 
cial problems is merged in sentiments expressing the gravest 
solicitude for the President’s life. 

The President's speech,which is viewed as an exceptionally 
felicitous one by papers of every political hue, was devoted im 
large part to the growing magnitude of American commerce and 


the necessity of trade reciprocity. He said: 


“Our capacity to produce has developed so enormously and our 
products have so multiplied that the problem of more markets re- 
quires our urgent and immediate attention. Only a broad and 
enlightened policy will keep what we have. No other policy will 
get more. In these times of marvelous business energy and gain 
we ought to be looking to the future, strengthening the weak 
places in our industrial and commercial systems, that we may 
be ready fer any storm or strain. 

“By sensible trade arrangements which will not interrupt our 
home production, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing 
surplus. A system which provides a mutual exchange of com- 
modities is manifestly essential to the continued and healthful 
growth of our export trade. We must not repose in fancied se- 
curity that we can forever sell everything and buy little or noth- 
ing. If such a thing were possible, it would not be best for us 
or for those with whom we deal. We should take from our cus- 
tomers such of their products as we can use without harm to our 
industries and labor. Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of 
our wonderful industrial development under the domestic policy 
now firmly established. What we produce beyond our domestic 
consumption must have vent abroad. The excess must be re- 
lieved through a foreign outlet, and we should sell everywhere 
we can and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our sales and 
productions, and thereby make a greater demand for home labor, 
The period of exclusiveness is past. ‘The expansion of our 


trade and commerce is the pressing problem, Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good-will and friendly trade rela- 
tions will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony 
with the spirit of the times; measures of retaliation are not. 

“If, perchance, some of our tariffs are no longer needed, for 
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revenue or to encourage and protect our industries at home, why 
should they not be employed to extend and promote our markets 
abroad ?” 

The President’s remarks are regarded in many quarters as 
marking a very important departure from views previously held 
by him. The Baltimore Sz (Ind.) declares that his speech was 
“a frank and unreserved confession that the country has out- 
grown its Chinese-wall tariff policy,” and thinks his utterances 
“amazing” when it is considered that they emanated from “the 
statesman whose name is associated with the McKinley tariff 
act.” “If, afew years ago, Mr. McKinley had given utterance 
to such opinions,” adds the Boston //era/d (Ind.), “he would 
have been denounced as an heretical free-trader, desirous of 
breaking down the national system under which alone American 
industry had and could prosper.” The New York -vening Post 
(Ind.), a stanch Free-Trade advocate, finds it most gratifying 
to note the broadening of the President’s policy, and holds that 
his attitude is not necessarily inconsistent with his former stand. 


It says: 


“It is quite admissible for anybody to say that the times have 
changed, and that we should change with them; that the policy 
of restriction and exclusiveness which was proper a dozen years 
ago is no longer desirable; that a system which was intended 
to build up certain manufactures by tariffs, and enable them to 
compete in the world’s markets, is neither justifiable nor profit- 
able after the manufacturers have proved their ability to under- 
sell foreigners in foreigu markets. ah 

“It is a sufficient justification for Mr. McKinley to say that he 
has learned much respecting foreign trade, as well as concerning 
the coinage of silver, since 1890, when he suppported the Sher- 
man bill as the nearest approach to free coinage that was then 
possible. Even Solon said that he learned as he grew older, and 
this privilege must be conceded also to great men of the present 
day.” 

Even the Protectionist papers commend the utterance of the 
President. For example, the New York Press (Rep.) says that 
the President has adopted the ‘ultra-Protectionist” interpreta- 


““ 


tion of the term “reciprocity,” and that he “stands on this sub- 
ject where all Republican Presidénts have stood since Chester 
A. Arthur, in 1885, negotiated the Spanish and San Domingan 
treaties, and thereby inaugurated the reciprocity policy.” 


The Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger (Ind. ) says: 


“Nothing can stop the movement for an enlightened and far- 
seeing policy with respect to our trade relations. It is only ig- 
norance which prompts the Chinese tariff organs to try to create 
the impression that the demand for reciprocity is fraught with 
peril to American trade or to American manufactures, <A sufhi- 
cient commentary on so weird a notion is found in the action by 
the National Association of Manufacturers. In accordance with 
instructions given at the national convention, held last spring, 
the executive committee met in this city recently to consider the 
advisability of calling a reciprocity convention. The decision in 
favor of the convention was unanimous, and of the 1,200 leading 
manufacturers from all parts of the United States, who compose 
the National Association, practically all had given their approval 
to the reciprocity meeting, which will be held this fall in some 
Western or Southern city not yet chosen.” 


The Chicago 77rzbune (Rep.), too, thinks that added signifi- 
cance is given to the President’s utterance by the action of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. This is a timely move,” 
it says; “it will serve to enlighten the people and to strengthen 
the hands of the President, who doubtless will urge upon Con- 
gress next winter the salutary policy which he outlined and 
which Congress should adopt speedily.” 

Some of the English papers affect to see in the President's ad- 
dress a purpose of hostility to European Powers and a disposition 
to carry the Monroe Doctrine toanextreme. This interpretation, 
declares the New York Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), has no 
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basis in fact. The speech was rather, it maintains, “a temper- 
ate and concilatory response to the schemes of Count Goluchow- 
ski and the defiant attitude of continental jcurnals. ‘PHey had 
represented the United States as a dog in the manger; the Presi- 
dent now assures them that Americans must repudiate the nection 
that they can forever sell everything and buy little or nothing. 
He has catied the commercial hostility of Europe to take counsel 


’ 


with him in order to avert a tariff war.’ 


PURCHASING THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 


CCORDING to a despatch (neither confirmed nor denied 
officially) from Copenhagen, the new Danish ministry has 
“finally accepted the terms offered by the United States” for the 
three West Indian islands, St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John. 
Negotiations for the purchase of these islands have been if prog- 
ress for nearly forty years. The price for which the islands are 
to be bought is, it is said, $4,480,000, and the Danish Govern- 


ment stipulates that, if the transfer be made, the inhabitants 

















Ir’S BETTER TO BUY THEM THAN TO FIGHT FOR THEM. 
—The Philadelphia North American. 


shall enjoy free trade with this country and become full-fledged 
citizens. The Philadelphia .Vorth American says of the trans- 


action : 


‘The Danish islands have no real commercial value to us. 
Their population numbers only 32,000, and the entire area of the 
three islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John is only 132 
square miles. But St. Thomas possesses one of the finest har- 
bors in the West Indies. In other hands than ours it must be a 
constant menace to our safety—a menace that will become great- 
er when we build the interoceanic canal, Altho $4,480,000, the 
price asked by Denmark, may appear too high for an unprofitable 
piece of territory, when the strategic value of the islands is taken 
into consideration it is folly to haggle over the precise terms of 
the bargain. 

‘We have already safeguarded our interests in Cubaand Porto 
Rico. With the Danish West Indies in our possession we will 
have greatly extended and strengthened our coast fortifications. 
As opportunity presents itself we should work out this policy to 
its logical conclusion and secure control of every naval base and 
port of refuge in the vicinity of our shores. Not that there is 
immediate prospect of our being attacked, but should attack 
come we must be prepared to render it as little formidable as 
possible. By physical location all the islands inthe West Indian 
seas are appurtenant tothe United States. They are our natu- 
ral outposts. Without them we are exposed to assault by any 
enemy that may arise. Reason and prudence bid us take them 
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over by purchase or peaceable cession as fast as their present 
owners can be induced to part with them.” 

“Except for strategic purposes,” observes the Baltimore Sz 
also, ‘it is doubtful whether the Danish West Indies are worth 
even the expenditure of a dollar. They have paid little revenue 
into the treasury of Denmark—-not nearly enough to defray the 
cost of the government of the islands.” The New York Swvm, 
however, thinks that in time the islands will become a commer- 


cial asset, and declares: 


“Inthe time of sailing craft, St. Thomas was the main entrepdt 
of European trade with the Antilles, the haven in which mer- 
chant fleets assembled to wait for their convoys, and the princi- 
pal port of call in West Indian waters. Not only, however, will 
St. Thomas and the sister islands of Santa Croix and St. John 
be eminently useful to us from their proximity to one of the 
great trade routes of the world; it is equally certain that, under 
the American flag, they will recover their former agricultural 
prosperity, and be what they once were, self-supporting, if not 
actual producers of revenue for the mothercountry. St. Thomas, 
the soil of which is relatively poor, used to be covered with su- 
gar plantations, and in Santa Croix, even now, notwithstanding 
the depression of the industry, a good deal of sugar-cane is 
Qrown. . . 

* There is no doubt that the white residents, being accustomed 
to self-government, will make excellent citizens, and they, on 
their part, fully understand how much they have to gain from 
the free access of their native sugar to the American market. 
We have, in fine, reason to believe that, under American aus- 
pices, the port of Charlotte Amalie or St. Thomas will again 
become the emporium of West Indian trade.” 


A PLEA FOR THE DISMEMBERMENT OF 
TURKEY. 


Skee renewed prominence that is being given to Turkish 

affairs by the failure of the Sultan to meet his financial 
obligations to France, following closely upon the strained rela- 
tions existing until recently between this country and the Otto- 
man empire, has revived in many quarters the demand for the 
entire dismemberment of Turkey. “The Turk is one of the 
things that must go, as an obstruction to civilization,” remarks 
the Minneapolis /oursna/, which further expresses the hope that 
Abdul Hamid may be the last Sultan at Constantinople. Tie 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat adds: 

‘Turkey is staggering under loads of debts which are becom- 
ing heavier and heavier every year. Even if the Sultan had the 

















DAME EUROPA: “Now, boys, don’t all speak for the wishbone.” 
The Minneapolis Journal. 
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disposition to meet his obligations, he lacks the power. His 
crimes, as shown by the massacres which are periodically report- 
ed from Armenia and other portions of his domain, still continue 
without material interruption. Nothing except the asinine jeal- 
ousies and rivalries of the great nations prevents the settlement 
of the Turkish question in the only way that it ever can be set- 
tled, and that is by driving the Turk into his Asiatic dominions, 
and keeping him there. ‘Throughout all the centuries of his oc- 
cupation of a section of Southeastern Europe the Turk has sim- 
ply camped there. In the midst of civilization he remains a sav- 
age. He is still, throughout all the ages which have passed 
since his conquest of Constantinople, an alien and an invader. 
His hand is against every man among his neighbors, and every 
man’s hand ought to be against him. Inthe present era of good 
feeling among the great nations of Europe the removal of the 
Turk ought not to be beyond the powers of peaceful diplomacy. 
It should be possible in 1go01 to correct the mistake made by Alex- 
ander at ‘Tilsit in 1807, and to pack the Turk back into Asia.” 


In similar vein, the Atlanta Comstitution declares its belief 
that the growing power of Russia and the new realinement of the 
European Powers is inevitably paving the way for Turkey's dis- 
memberment. ‘The old balance of power between European 
countries has been destroyed, it says, and Russia’s ambitions 


are stretching out in the direction of the Sultan. It continues 


“There can be no doubt that the end of the Turk is imminent. 
There are but three courses open to the diplomacy of Europe 
‘rt, Allow Russia to seize the empire. 

‘2. Extend the authority of Greece over the Turkish empire, 
thus maintaining the present balance; or, 

‘3. General European war, the result of which no man can 
foresee. 

“The situation is grave indeed, and the coming conflict is but 
a matter of time.” 


A Proposed Civic Object-Lesson.—An interesting 
resolution was presented by Mr. Albert Kelsey, the Philadelphia 
architect, at the recent session of the American League of Civic 
Improvement in Buffalo, and adopted by that body, petitioning 
the management of the St. Louis Exposition to make provision 
for an exhibit that shall represent ** municipal art and the science 


of modern city making.” Says the Boston //era/d 


“Such an idea, if developed to its full and easily practicable 
possibilities, would create at St. Louis an exhibition within an 
exhibition, a sort of civic Midway Plaisance upon a scale large 
enough to illustrate modern city making in all countries and in 
all its phases. A large section of the ground would have to be 
set aside for the purpose if the idea is to be adequately carried 
out. There would be a Civic Arts building for exhibiting repre 
sentations of notable municipal improvements, including models, 
plans, maps, and photographs—the models to show in plaster, or 
similar material, such things as public buildings, bridges, and 
artistic street equipments. The outdoor section should be de- 
voted to representation of ideal city streets and public places, 
with opportunities for street pageantry, for showing street-light- 
ing methods, with types of the best designs for lamp-posts as 
employed in European cities; systems of sanitation; the treat- 
ment of various kinds of formal areas in congested centers, in- 
cluding the intelligent grouping of public utilities ; commend 
ably legitimate and inoffensive ways of providing public adver- 
tising, both for daylight and night-time purposes ; and a showing 
of the proper architectural and decorative accessories for parks 
and other departments of municipal organization. ‘There should 
also be a civic bureau of information and a library for all man- 


ner of statistics, reports, and other data made easy of access. 


“Such a feature,” remarks the Boston //era/d, furthe! vould 


furnish object-lessons for civic progress whose influence for good 


| 
would be inestimable.” The Rochester Post-Eafpress believes 
that if this opportunity is embraced, there may come from the 
West “the most notable artistic impetus, measured by practical 


results, that the United States has ever had.” 
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THE SHAMROCK, 


a good showing in the earlier contests, she has of late been get- 
ting slower and slower and lost both of the formal trial races. 


“The unprecedented has happened in America’s cup history,” 


remarks the New York Press, ‘and 
upon to answer a second challenge. 
This is indeed a singular reversal 
of conditions from the beginning of 
the trial season, when it seemed 
that the Shamrock //., and not the 
Constitution, would have to yield 
the palm to her predecessor,” ‘‘ There 
can be no question of the wisdom of 
the committee in selecting the Co- 
Jumbia,” adds the Boston 77 azs- 
cript; “had the Constitution been 
selected and jost the cupin the races, 
universal condemnation would have 
been the portion of the committee. 
Furthermore, the Co/umbdza is better 
now than she was in the yacht races 
two years ago, asa yacht almost in- 
variably improves in her second sea 
son and becomes trained to the work 
which she is called upon todo.” The 
New York Sum is almost alone in de- 


"T° HE decision of the committee 

of the New York Yacht Club 
to designate the Co/umdia as the 
defender for the second time of 
the America’s cup, in the forth 


coming international yacht races, 
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“COLUMBIA” TO claring that a wrong choice has been made and 
DEFEND THE CUP. in calling for a reversal of the decision. ‘It 


is the better boat. 


has occasioned no 
great surprise. In a ; 
tainty.” In quite an 
the recent contests ; 
between the Co/um- ; 
; : yhia Record says 
bia and the new I ; 
sloop, Consti- 
course, that 
the fullest 
measure of 


fution, the 
record of the 
latter bos . : 
t at public con fi- 
was very er- dence and 
ratic; and al- support will 
1 


tho she made be accorde: 


a defender will be called 
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THE CONSTIIUTION, 


can not be said,” contends 7#e Sun, ‘that the 
committee which has chosen the Co/wméza has 
done everything possible to make certain which 
. The Columbia has been 
chosen when at her best, while the Cous/tudion 
was at her worst. ‘To improve the boat selected 
is morally impossible. That the other would be 
improved was a moral cer- 

op 


posite strain, the Philadel- 


“It goes without saying, of 
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ritk COLUMBIA 


to the old cup defenderin her renewed position of primacy. The 
challenge committee—albeit perhaps unwittingly—has made 
an immensely popular selection in conferring upon Columbia 
the unprecedented honor of defending the cup for two series in suc- 
cession. Knowing that it is clearly America’s best against Eng- 


Jand’s best, the people will manifest 
an interest inthe successive races far 
keener than could have been aroused 
by any closely circumscribed syndi- 
cate enterprise projected into the 
world of sport. The popular feeling 
of unconcern as to the future dis- 
posal of the America cup, so unmis- 
takably evinced during the desperate 
efforts of the new boat’s sponsors to 
crowd Columbia to the rear, will be 
displaced by a sentiment of genuine 
popular interest and sound sporting 
enthusiasm. Weather permitting, 
the forthcoming contests between 
Shamrock 1. and Columbia oft 
Sandy Hook should prove the most 
exciting, most closely contested, and 
most thoroughly representative of 
national and international spirit that 
have been witnessed since British 
pride impelled British yachtsmen to 
cross the Atlantic on cup-hunting ex- 
peditions,” 
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DEPUTY-COMMISSIONER DEVERY. 
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COMMISSIONER MURPHY. 


JUSTICE JEROME. 


DISTRICT-ATTORNEY PHILBIN, FRANK MOSS. 


THE PRINCIPALS IN NEW YORK’S POLICE SCANDAL. 


POLICE CORRUPTION IN NEW YORK AGAIN. 


HE continued charges of police corruption in New York, and 
the pursuit and prosecution of police captains, wardmen, 
and policemen continue to supply a prominent topic in the me- 
tropolis and will undoubtedly furnish a leading feature in the 
anti-Tammany campaign this fall. The Whitney-Dillon disclo- 
sures of an organized “tipping” system to disorderly resorts 
through the medium of Police Headquarters ; the indictment and 
sentence to five years’ imprisonment of Wardman Bissert, and 
the subsequent indictment of his superior, Captain Diamond, 
each for complicity in the protection of a disorderly house; the 
discovery of Captain Gannon in a disorderly resort which he had 
been vainly petitioned by the residents of his district to suppress ; 
the revolt of Policeman O'Neil, who accuged Deputy Commis- 
sioner Devery to his face of countenancing a system of “‘shake- 
downs,” by which privileges are purchased in the apportionment 
of police work; and the protest of the Merchants’ Association, 
addressed to Commissioner Murphy, against the corruption and 
incompetency of the force, have formed a serial story of the most 
sensational kind which has called forth denunciations in the 
most scathing terms from the New York newspapers. Even the 
Democratic papers join with the Republican press in their in- 
dictment of policy inefficiency. ‘The New York Journa/ (Dem.) 
clamors for the removal of Deputy Commissioner Devery and 
his fellow officials, declaring that “exposure has followed expo- 
sure until impudence itself is abashed,” and that “‘there can be 
no longer a pretence that the police department of New York 
represents the enforcement of law, the guardianship of order, or 
anything else but open, shameless partnership with vice and 
crime.” -The New York Wor/d (Dem. )says: 


““Devery has come to regard the 7,000 policemen as incapable 
ef making a stand against the autocratic power with which the 
law and the ring clothe him. They have been used as ‘ beaters- 
in’ for the vile revenues from the dives. They have been em- 
ployed in all of the scores of disgraceful ways in which govern- 
ment ‘for my own pocket all the time’ finds it necessary to use 
force or a show of force. And finally, they have themselves 
been robbed by their sureriors, robbed by the politicians, made 
to pay for transfers and assignments, savagely punished on 
charges of insubordination’ if they resisted. 

“To the onlooker the spectacle of so many men—intelligent, 
brave, and naturally honest—submitting without a murmur 
would have been incredible did he not realize the enormous pow- 
er of the inside ring.” 


Foremost in the prosecution of the accused officials have been 
District Attorney Philbin, whom ex-Governor Roosevelt appoint- 
ed to succeed Mr. Asa Bird Gardiner; Justice Jerome, who has 
taken so prominent a part in the recent “raids” on disorderly re- 
sorts; and Frank Moss, former president of the board of New 
York police commissioners and the counsel for the Society for the 


Prevention of Crime. Mr. Moss characterizes the metropolitan 
police force as an agency whose chief function seems to be that 
of “providing political funds and enriching politicians.” “Its 
degeneration,” he says, writing in Co//ier’s Weekly (September 
7), “has progressed so far that it has alliances not only with 
liquor sellers and gamblers, but also with procurers, thieves, 
highwaymen, swindlers, and many other criminals. With its 
increase of power there have come an arrogance and brutality 
that have made decent people in many districts dread the police- 
men.” In considering the question of how present evils may be 
remedied, Mr. Moss says: 


“While the control of the police department remains a chief 
function of the dominant party in our municipal politics we can 
not look to the acts of the legislature for relief from corruption. 
The supreme duty of the people in this crisis is to put the police 
department into the hands of an administration that will dis- 
solve all social, political, and financial alliances between it and 
criminals, and that will administer it for the benefit and protec- 
tion of all the people without reference to their political creeds. 
A majority of the policemen would welcome such control. 

“There are three points in which the present law should be 
improved: (a) The governor’s power to remove the commis- 
sioner of police should be abolished ; (4) the power of the dourts 
to review and reverse the dismissal of policemen from the force 
should be removed or curtailed; (c) under the present corrupt 
conditions, the commissioner should be enabled to use a limited 
outside secret service.” 


In brief, Mr. Moss maintains that nothing vital can be accom- 
plished until the present “venal administration” is overthrown 


root and branch ; and then the city officials must be given un- 
qualified home rule to work out their own problem. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


So far the lynchers have not used the ax. They prefer the stake to the 
chops.— Zhe Detrott Journal. 


THE Sultan of Turkey is no diplomat. He can’t lie without being 
caught.— Zhe Boston Journal. 


MANILA is to have troiley lines. This isa surer way of killing the insur- 
gents.— Zhe Baltimore American. 


Some persons are thinking that after the inquiry Admiral Cervera may 
figure as the real hero of Santiago.—_7he Washington Star. 


A NEW JERSEY man stole part of a railroad bed without doing it via 
Wall Street. Of course, he was arrested.—7he Baltimore American, 


THE people of Mississippi have just refused to send an ex-convict to the 
législature. Perhaps they want to give him a chance to reform.—7Zhe 
Atlanta Journal. 


“IT takes a brave man to be a policeman,” said the New York taxpayer. 
“It does,” answered the reformer ; ‘‘on the theory that conscience doth 
make cowards of us all.”—7he Washington Star. 


ACCORDING toa contemporary, Germany is just aching to start trouble 
with the United States. Germany would ache much worse after the 
trouble got under way.—7he Xanas City Journal. 


IN trying to break into the international yacht race Mr. Lawson contin- 
ues to encounter all the difficulties that beset the way of every third-party 
movement in this country.—7he Salt Lake Herald. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


IS A REVIVAL OF THE IRISH TONGUE 
PROBABLE ? 


T the convention of the Gaelic League of America in Chi- 

cago the week before last, pleas for the study of Irish 

music and Irish history were presented by several speakers, one 
of whom said : 


“In a few years Ireland will be a bilingual country. The 
Anglo-Saxon will be employed only for trade and business, 
while the mother tongue will be the language for social uses. 
The Welsh speak two languages ; the Irish shall do so,” 


Mr. Michael Davitt, according to 7he /rish Word, las said 
recently that the names of the streets now being put up in 
Dublin are in Irish and in Gaelic characters, that the school- 
boys in that city salute one another in the national tongue, and 
that priests and people are lending enthusiastic approval to the 
restoration of the old language. Zhe /rish World reports also 
a speech of the Very Rev. Canon Keller, of Youghal, in Munster 
County, Ireland, which describes the Gaelic revival as “a splen- 
did revolution,” saying: 


“In olden times, when an Irish clan was sorely pressed by the 
invader, they claimed the aid of a neighboring tribe by asking 
help for the sake of the old tongue of the Gael, and so that mighty 
gathering had come to give support and countenance to the ef- 
forts that were being made everywhere through the land for the 
revival of the Irish language and to register a vow that, tho the 
invader had deprived them of many things, their native language 
should never die. He hoped the day was not far distant when 
Irish men and women would once more think in Irish, speak 
Irish, read and write Irish, and, if he might say so, dance in 
Irish also. What a splendid revolution it would be, and how 
worthy of their old race, if they could eliminate from their midst 
those wretched amusements in the shape of fast dances, those 
foreign importations that were alike repugnant to Irish decency 
and Irish feeling. In that parish of Youghal they had five Cath- 
olic schools in every one of which the Irish language was 
taught.” 


The editorial comment of 7he /rish Wor/d (August 10) is as 
follows : 


“This work on behalf of the national language of Ireland 
means a great deal. The more we study its significance the 
more we shall recognize its importance inmany ways. With the 
restoration of the Irish tongue will come the restoration of Irish 
ideas. Through the medium of the English language men have 
come to imbibe English ideas. Large numbers of the Irish are 
half Anglicized. Even men who imagine themselves Irish Na- 
tionalists, many of them, take Anglicized views of things. With 
the restoration of the Irish language will come an Irish literature, 
Irish music, Irish dances, Irish games, Irish customs, Irish sto- 
ries. With the coming of all these things (with the Irish church 
preaching to Irish congregations in the language of Patrick and 
Columba) there will be an Irish Ireland. Then Ireland will be 
truly a nation, with all the notes ef a nation, distinct and apart 
from all others; and, therefore, dressed in her own individu- 
ality, she will be respected by all others, who now fail to recog- 
nize her, or know her only as a sort of Anglicized annex of 
England.” 


The Chicago 7rzbune sees a political as well as a literary sig- 
nificance in the Gaelic revival, and says (August 28) : 


“Tt is easy to understand the reasons which have led the Irish 
to undertake the study of their ancient language. There is in 
the first place the instinctive love for what is one’s own and for 
what, besides, is beautiful. That the Gaelic is beautiful no 
ene who knows it demies. It is said to be peculiarly well adapt- 
ed to the conveying of emotional and religious sentiment, in con- 
firmation of which one often hears quoted the saying of one of 
the Dukes of Argyll that to address his sovereign he would 
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choose English, to address the lady of his affections, French, but 
to address his God, Gaelic. But it is not only regard and affec- 
tion for the past that commends the study of Irish. The re- 
vival of a national language is the forging of a national weapon 
for use against what Mr. Thomas O'Donnell calls ‘ poisonous 


English literature’ and the ‘ubiquitous, soulless Saxon.’ It is 
supposed, and reasonably, that nothing could do more to sepa- 
rate England and Ireland than a diversity of tongues. ... If 


the Irish people, as a whole, spoke Irish the result would be, of 
course, that the Englishman would seem more than ever before 
a stranger and an alien, while his government would assume still 
more strongly the appearance of a foreign yoke. The outcome 
of the matter will be of the greatest interest, for the Gaelic revi- 
val has more than its antiquarian aspect. It is a political force.” 


THE PASSING OF COMIC OPERA. 


DMOND AUDRAN, composer of ‘“Olivette” and ‘The 
Mascotte,” died a few days ago, and his passing away 
furnishes occasion for comment upon the thriving condition of 
musical comedy as contrasted with the departed popularity of 
that class of genuine light opera with which Audran’s name is 
identified. A writer in 7he Anglo-American (August) calls 
attention to this contrast. Musical comedy both in England and 
America seems now to stand and to have stood for some time 
past in the first rank of successes scored in the realm of things 
theatrical. Yet, strange to say, as similar as musical comedy is 
to comic opera, the former seems to be growing in popular favor 
while of the latter there is a growing popular abandonment. 

The Brooklyn £ag7/e regrets the passing of comic opera in this 

wise: 
« 

“The school of which Audran was a shining light is as dead as 
Ceesar’s ghost. In its place has come in either farce comedy, 
dominated by a group of knockabout comedians, with vulgar in 
anity substituted for wit, and music tinkling like tunes played 
upon a banjo, or else a spectacle with the stage filled with hand- 
some women against a background of showy scenery, with an inci- 
dental comedian and several incidental dancers, and some music 
of about the same quality as that which accompanies the knock- 
about comedian. The change is not for the better, and the death 
of Audran serves to show what a distance we have gone along 
the road to commonplace since the days when Gilbert and Sulli- 
van were in their prime in London. They made what had been 
merely an amusement into an art form without destroying its 
entertaining qualities. ‘They proved the possibility of stage 
wit without grossness and of charming stage pictures without 
tights.” 


Speaking of Audran’s art, the Philadelphia Enguirer (August 
29) says that while his music is not so sparkling or so original 
as that of Offenbach, nor so graceful and refined as that of 
Lecocq, nor so popular as that of Planquette, yet he received 
less than his due share of appreciation because at the time he 
was at his best there were so many others who, even more suc- 
cessfully than he, were supplying the operatic stage with now 
almost forgotten masterpieces : 

“Strauss, with his ‘Merry War’ and his‘ Prince Methuselem’ ; 
Suppe, with his ‘Boccaccio’ and his ‘Fatfnitza’; Genee, with 
his ‘Sea Cadet’; Millocker, with his ‘Beggar Student’ and 
‘Burgomaster,’ were all in active production, were all furnishing 
the street organs with new themes and the public with fresh en- 
tertainment, while Gilbert and Sullivan, with the triumphant 
production of ‘Pinafore,’ had just entered upon that remarkable 
series of productions which wrought a kind of revolution in the 
public taste and in the musical world. Among these Audran had 
his place, but it was not the largest place, nor did he hold it the 
longest. Fashions change in music as in other things, and pres- 
ently the public which had been laughing at the ditty of the 
whale and had been applauding and encoring the turkey-gobble 
duet had turned its attention in other directions.” 


— 





~~ 
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THE INFLUENCE OF IBSEN. 


F RESH editions of several of Ibsen’s works have lately ap- 

peared in England, and very recently a translation of ‘‘ The 
League of Life,” has been imported and published by an Ameri- 
can house. Of late, too, in journals of literary criticism, here 
and abroad, estimates of Ibsen’s past and present influence are 





being made with a 





degree of emotion 
that recalls the 
feeling of a few 
years ago when the 
playwright’s very 
name was a war- 
cry. One view of 


the man and his 
work as “a re- 
former” is given in 
London Literature 





(August 17): 


“What seemed so 
impossible in regard 
to the teaching of 
the Norwegian 
dramatist ten or fif- 
teen years ago has 
come to pass. Ibsen 
was branded here 
{in England], as in 
Germany and in 
Scandinavia, as an utterly despicable writer; but time proves, 

















A RECENT PORTRAIT OF IBSEN. 


as Disraeli once wrote, that worthless people are often merely 
people worth knowing. Without any intention or wish to‘ sedu- 
lously ape’ Ibsen, many European playwrights, including ou 
own, have been, perhaps unknowingly, influenced by his work. 
The most unlikely people in the world have been touched by his 
far-reaching genius. Just as, in a sense, Wagner was the direct 
descendant of Mozart, and Ibsen of Scribe, so from these reform- 
ers have sprung schools whoge methods are totally different but 
whose spirit is traceable to the once abused qualities of now ac- 
cepted masters. ‘The life of art is like that; fastidious classicism 
begets the large and independent spirit of the reformer, and the 
reformer passes on his work to a race who water down, polish, 
cut, reset, exploit his principles, and make them possible for the 
service of an always conservative majority. One must remem- 
ber that the advocate of new spiritual modes of life, who employs 
as his method of regeneration so conventional a form of art as 
that of the dramatist, is at a great disadvantage; the more so if, 
like Ibsen, he is obviously angry with the world at large and the 
ways of men, and unhesitatingly insults and belabors those 
whose best interests he has at heart. Darwin desired to popu- 
larize a theory which the vanity of humanity made very unwel- 
come, but he approached the world in so agreeable a spirit that 
converts to his creed were abundant. Ibsen, whose task has been 
infinitely more difficult in that it is spiritual instead of material, 
has never used the slightest effort to conciliate or persuade. 
Many questions are discussed in his plays which the world thinks 
are better dealt with zz camera, he does not, therefore on to the 
Stage they go; he ruthlessly lays bare the secrets of the human 
heart and throws in the face of mankind the fact that they are in 
sad need of reforming—and then awaits popularity. A reformei 
with such methods is, of course, extremely unpleasant to all who 
have long been smiling with amiable complacency upon things 
as they are, but that little difficulty can not be avoided, and the 
world insists on advance despite the fears and warnings of the 
easily pleased. Altho but very slightly acknowledged, a reform 
in playwriting has taken place. Our dramatists have drunken 
of the Ibsen fount potations pottle-deep; the result has been 
seen in many plays and praised by some who once considered 
the master little better than an egoist and a bungler, a gloomy 
sort of ghoul, a crazy, cranky being, and even a‘ Norwegian 
pessimist #7 fetfo,’ whatever that may mean. Those who can 
now see good in plays which, perhaps faintly, but still sufh- 
ciently, show the broadening and invigorating influence of Ibsen 
have been won to his side without being aware of the cause. <A 
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study of the Norwegian dramatist has induced a general en- 
franchisement of ideas and an impetus toward a considered nat- 
uralism hitherto foreign to our stage. What Meredith ac- 
complished in fiction, what Whistler did for portraiture, Rodin 
for sculpture, Ibsen has wrought for the drama.” 


Dr. Ibsen has been the cause of a considerable amount of fun 
in other writers. English authors have produced some amusing 
travesties of his writings, notably Mr. F. Anstey in “ Mr. Punch’s 
Pocket Ibsen,” made funnier by the illustrations of Mr. Bernard 
Partridge. But Mr. Bernard Shaw, one of Ibsen’s later critics 
and his recent bibliographer, says: “‘The work of such a man as 
Ibsen is all the better for parody ; if we can laugh at some of his 
points of view and ridicule an occasional absurdity, we can all 
the better appreciate his greatness. His plays must be seen 
from all sides and followed with heed from beginning to end.” 
And Mr. Norman Hapgood, dramatic critic and author of a re- 
cent volume on “The Stage in America,” thinks that “the neg- 
lect of the dress of beauty is what makes some of Ibsen’s plays 
rather technical experiments, instructive to playwrights, than 
forms precious to humanity. Just as there are poets’ poets, so 
there are dramatists’ dramatists ; and of these Ibsen is incontest- 
ably the greatest.” 

The sanity and soundness of Ibsen’s art is questioned in 7he 
Independent (August 29) by a reviewer who says: 

“The test of art is ifs sanity, its soundness. Does it present 
life so that the human mind can take it up and deal with it in an 
orderly way, reasonably and with satisfaction, it is good art. 
Does it disturb, perplex, unsettle, confound, it is bad art, no 
matter how excellent its technology and workmanship. But this 
is what the barbarian can not understand. Down through all the 
successive strata of his unconscious being the fatal impulses of a 
material atavism stir him to rake over the refuse and rubbish of 
creation for the dead 
corruptible matter 
that breeds infection 
and decay. 

“If we were asked 








to specify the quai- 
ity which Ibsen 
chiefly lacks for 
sanity and sound 
ness, we should an- 
swer, in the approx- 
imate way in which 
alone such a ques- 
tion can be answer- 
ed, the quality of 
geniality, the sense 
of mirth. Of the 
healthy power to 
laugh, especially at 
himself, he shows 
no slightest trace— 
none of that ‘tran 
scendental irony,’ if 
you please, which 
would lift him above 
his own work to an 
elevation from 
which he might take 
a detached, a half- 
whimsical, a wholly 
sane and healthful 




















view of himself. 
When ‘Thackeray, 





A CAKICATURE OF IBSE? 
at the completion of From the Frontispiece, by Mr. Bernard Partridge, to ** Mr 
the scene between Punch’s Pocket Ibses 

Rawdon Crawlev 

and Lord Steyne in‘ Vanity Fair,’ leaned back and cleared the 
atmosphere by exclaiming, ‘’That’s genius, my boy,’ he assumed 
an attitude toward himself that Ibsen and the Ibsenites seem 
utterly incapable of. No doubt they have flattered themselves 
often enough upon their genius, but it is greatly to be feared 
that the saving grace of ‘my boy’ has been always wanting. 
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Could any one capable of this touch have made that nightmare 
world of lunacy and disease—‘Ich weiss nicht ist sie ein Toll- 
haus oder Krankenhaus’ [I do not know whether it is an insane 
asylum or a hospital—with which Ibsen’s name is identified, and 
into which no wholly sane or healthy babe was ever born?” 





DOES LITERATURE NEED A NEW 
PATRONAGE? 


HE cry for the revival of literary patronage has been raised 
in certain quarters. The commercialization and degrada- 
tion of literary art, it is alleged, have made honest and good 
work impossible, and the conscientious artists with high ideals 
must be rendered independent of the “mob.” Opera, the theater, 
and symphony concerts are endowed, and could not remain on a 
high plane of merit without state or private patronage. Why, it 
is asked, should not literature be similarly supported and eman- 
cipated from the influence of the market? A writer in “The 
Contributors’ Club” in Zhe Atlantic (August) discusses the 
question as follows: 


“It is the modern habit to sneer at the relations that used to 
exist between the literary man and his patron. We are told of 
the ‘servility’ of writers like Horace and Erasmus in addressing 
natural compliments to Mecenas and Henry VIII. Yet the situ- 
ation pleased both parties as long as it lasted, and it had certain 
merits to which we seem rather blind. It is a pregnant saying 
of Dr. Johnson, a supreme critic of life, if not of letters, ‘He who 
pleases to write must write to please.” Were it not better, then, 
to seek to please a wea!thy gentleman of taste and culture than 
a vast rabble who deraanded so many million pages of writing 
per annum, to supply a mental opiate in the intervals of toiling, 
eating, and sleeping? . . . The works of great masters like Scott 
are indeed read by the mob; but that very rarely happens while 
the master is alive, and so long as he lives he is discouraged by 
financial and all other considerations from doing his best work. 

“The results reach farther than may at first appear. The pub- 
lic are too busy to hire their own entertainers, and so we have a 
special class of men called publishers and editors, who are indeed 
in some instances endowed with literary judgment, but far oft- 
ener exercise the functions of the popular showman in an itiner- 
ant exhibition. They will of course provide the ordinary pro- 
gram,—the theological novel, the problem play, and the 
humanitarian ‘poem; and they will probably also have a few 
freaks to amuse more volatile minds,—short-haired women who 
write of other worlds than ours, long-haired men of eccentric 
morals, and sexless beings whose thoughts run on nothing but 
sex.” 


The editors and publishers, the writer continues, discourage 
artistic, honest, solid work. They aim to please the mass, and 
profit is the chief consideration. The few writers of independent 
means can not compete with the “bread-winners” and hardly 
gain public attention. What is the remedy? In the writer’s 
words: “The remedy might well be to do something toward the 
restoration of the old system of enlightened patronage; and here 
is a chance for the cultured millionaire to subsidize a group of 
publishers and editors, who may be able to look to other matters 
besides circulation.” 

Mr. Henry B. Fuller, the Chicago novelist and essayist whose 
work is regarded as least affected by the commercial spirit, in an 
article in the Chicago Evening Post favors the revival of patron- 
age. The hour, he says, has come for the advent of the new 

patron, who is to be different from the old. Mr. Fuller writes: 

“The old-time patron of music was an Esterhazy or a Liech- 
tenstein, who maintained his own orchestras and who employed 
Mozaris and Haydns for his own private delectation. The 
modern patron of music is a Higginson, who, while employing 
an orchestrg, yet gives the public free access to it, or a guaran- 
tor, who, working cooperatively, renders an orchestra a continu- 
ing possibility under the direction of its own chief. The old- 
fashioned patrons of painting were the Gonzagas and the 
Sforzas, who employed Da Vincis and Giulio Romanos to fresco 
their castles and palaces, The new-fashioned patron of painting 
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is a Marquand, or a Hutchinson, who brings home canvases from 
Paris and Germany and makes them accessible to the public 
through loan exhibitions or out-and-out gifts. In other words, 
the new patron is a middleman—a middleman not for profit, how- 
ever, but for credit, a middleman who has philanthropically re- 
solved that, as far as possible, ‘mine’ shall be ‘thine.’ 

“Now this is just the sort of middleman needed in these par- 
lous day by literature. What we want is the millionaire turned 
publisher.” 


What is the new patron todo? Mr. Fuller outlines his fune- 
tion as follows: 


“I do not fancy this new patron of literature as merely the fis- 
cal agent and ‘angel,’ however generous and altruistic, of a syn- 
dicate of publishers and editors. It is not merely that he is to 
make it easier for them to look after other matters besides sales 
and circulation ; it is that he is to look after other matters him- 
self. He will not passively welcome new talent, but will actively 
search it out, and it will preferably be the sort that can not hope 
for general acceptance from the public nor for the glad hand, on 
the grounds of mere profit, from the ordinary publisher. He will 
be kind also to old talent—the sort that has ‘never paid’ and has 
finally worn out its welcome with the magazines and dropped 
away. He will develop an interest in typography and bookbind- 
ing ; he will know and appreciate and enjoy a handsome volume, 
and will be capable of saying, as he handles one of his choice, 
rare products—for he will publish but few books, possibly, and 
these in small editions: ‘This will make me famous for five hun- 
dred years.’ He will be proud of his imprimatur, but prouder 
still of his dedications, for all his new clients will sing his praises 
among the front leaves, and he will be linked to literature. If 
his title-pages make him famous for five hundred years, his dedi- 
cations will make him famous fora thousand. He will be em- 
bedded permanently in the literary traditions as the Great and 
Good Friend of the Greater Still, and before this tradition per- 
ishes all possible colleges and hospitals will long have crumbled 
to dust. And if he happensto have. ~-vht from his lower life 
an ineradicable love of detail, why, he ma, orrect proof or stick 
type.” 


Editorially, however, Zhe Evening Post denies the necessity 
for patronage. It does not find much ground for the complaints 
the blame of honest artists, and it regards it as unjust to lay all 
for commercialism at the door of the publishers. It says: 


“No doubt the taste of the new army of readers is low enough, 
and no doubt ‘circulations’ and profit have caused many a pub- 
lisher to pander to vulgarity and ignorance; but are the authors 
so weak, so irresponsible that their yielding to temptation is te 
be treated as inevitable? Shall they escape censure altogether? 

“What prevents the honest man, the conscientious artist, from 
pursuing his own ideals, following his own standards, and work- 
ing for the cultivated and appreciative elements of our day? 
The good and fine artist or author of the present day may not be 
much more fortunate than his literary grandfather, but it is cer- 
tainly unfair and incorrect to pretend that the conditions have 
deteriorated for him. The circle of those who are capable of en- 
joying things of merit and beauty is slowly widening, and the 
fact that a good book is read only by a few thousand while a 
wretched piece of mock heroics or mock romanticism is devoured 
by hundreds of thousands hardly gives the loyal artist a griev- 
ance. At any rate, the grievance is one which has existed from 
time immemorial.” 


As for patronage in any form, literature, in the opinion of The 
Evening Post, has outlived it: 


“Tt can stand on its own merits. The author of talent is cer- 
tain of a limited constituency and of his honest, living wage. 
He does not need to cater either to the mob or to wealthy gentle- 
men, if he is content to live modestly and serve his art, satisfy 
his conscience, and work in healthy if not splendid retirement. 

“The trouble is that the men of letters themselves are suffer- 
ing from the disease of commercialism. They envy their more 
notorious brethren, to whom prostitution brings luxury, notori- 
ety, and cheap glory.. Let the preachers of high thinking and 
noble living address themselves to the modern authors, and not 
exclusively to the publishers and ‘enterprising’ editors, who are 
too often beyond redemption.” 
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TENDENCIES IN THE YIDDISH DRAMA. 


HE large influx of Russian and Polish Jews, of late years, 
into the United States, and the segregation of tens of thou- 
sands of them in a few blocks in the heart of New York City, are 
facts whose importance has been recognized in a political, social, 
and economic way. It appears, however, that in journalistic 
and dramatic ways also Yiddish New York is beginning to at- 
tract some attention. A number of Yiddish papers and maga- 
zines are already catering to this class, and several Yiddish 
theaters have been for some time advertising their dramatic 
wares, At one of these theaters three plays were presented 
during the season of 1g00-o1 which have indicated to Louis 
Lipsky, a prominent critic of the Jewish stage, certain marked 
tendencies which he sets forth in Ze Menorah (August). ‘The 
plays were Hermalin’s “ Die Yidden in Brazil,” Gordin’s “Gott, 
Mensch, und Teufel,” and Libin’s “ David und Sein Tochter.” 
Mr. Lipsky says: 

“The first tendency to be noticed in the Yiddish stage is a ten- 
dency, so to speak, to commit suicide. ‘Die Yidden in Brazil’ 
exemplifies that. It is clearly indicative of impending dissolu- 
tion. It is one of a class that is composed of mongrel adapta- 
tions to Jewish proletarian demands of everything vulgar and 
inane in the modern metropolitan drama. It can be described as 
a farcical operatic melodrama, ‘The action of the play is placed 
in Brazil, where the Inquisition harasses the Jew in a manner 
befitting a stage inquisition: the Jewish heroine flees from the 
conventional priestly villain, is continually bewailed by a senile 
father, beloved by a robust and heroic Christian who is not al- 
lowed to remain a Christian, but must turn out to be a Jew, and 
is rescued by the dews ex machina method, in this instance by a 
Brazilian Indian, dressed in brown overalls, who talks in a lugu- 
brious tone of voice and is ethically superior to the bad Chris- 
tians. The hero and heroine (tenor and soprano) sing whenever 
the villain rests for a few minutes from his arduous persecution, 
and the old man sings in a minor key, bemoaning his daughter’s 
plight. Spectacular scenery is introduced, and the contrivance 
used in the cheap melodrama, ‘The Span of Life,’ is utilized in 
this play to allow the escaping Jews to cross a gorge, over which 
three lean Indians form a living bridge. Specially elaborate 
ballets are introduced after the heroine is rescued. The impres- 
sion made by this class of plays is one of mendacious insincerity 
and unreality; they are not convincing. They are not truthful 
of any life, to saying nothing of Jewish life; are not connected 
with any genuine Jewish interest ; the characters are all absurdly 
false to nature; they are imitative both in content and method, 
and seem to have but one raison d’étre, namely, amusement. 
The tendency to weep is often the only discernible reason for 
calling this play Jewish. Without the leaven of a serious and 
purposeful drama, which the writer believes exists, the Yiddish 
stage would merit immediate obliteration. But there is a suffi- 
cient force to negative the bad influences represented by ‘ Die 
Yidden in Brazil.’” 

Gordin’s “Gott, Mensch, und Teufel” is a play dealing with 
Russian life. Mr. Lipsky says of it? 

“The play proper is a psychological analysis of a human soul 
tempted to do evil, succumbing, and finally committing suicide 
rather than face the world sin-laden. Russian Jewish life is de- 
scribed minutely and many ancient superstitions and customs 
are depicted. ...... 

““Gordin’s plays are retrospective. Buta living drama can not 
be established unless it is meeting in some way the living ques- 
tions that are troubling its patrons. ‘To be lasting, a drama must 
touch hands with present actuality. It can not exist on senti- 
ment that has its basis in retrospective interest. The Russian 
Jew in the East Side neighborhood can not for long be vitally 
interested in Odessa social or intellectual activity or in the small 
town life whence he came, no matter how interestingly it is de- 
picted. The feeling for the old country will fade in the light of 
more pertinent problems, and a demand will surely be created 
for a drama that considers their immediate life, either humor- 
ously, tragically; or melodramatically. Before one can look 
backward or forward one must be able to meet the present; the 
realistic drama of modern life must be the basis of any perma- 
nent dramatic literature.” 
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“David und Sein Tochter” is, says Mr. Lipsky, a forerunner 
of the future Yiddish play that will be worthy the genius of the 
Jewish people. He relates the plot of the drama as follows: 


“We are shown a cap-maker living in an East Side tenement. 
He, his wife, his daughter, a boy friend, his brother-in-law, and 
sister have but lately arrived in New York. They are not rig- 
idly orthodox, altho religious, They bring with them comforting 
reminiscences of Russia, the songs, the little river near the vil- 
lage, the games, the synagog, and the market-place. From 
this atmosphere they are plunged into the thick competition of 
the industrial struggle. The young girl, the brother-in-law, and 
the young man apply themselves to the garment trades. The 
young man Marcus loves the daughter, with the father’s appro- 
val, but his poverty precludes marriage. As the curtain rices we 
are told that the doctor has passed judgment on the father; he 
is hopelessly consumptive. He resolves not to tell his family 
He enters the bare tenement room, pale, weak, bu* smiling, lest 
his loved @mes see his pain. The daughter suspects the truth. 
Then she is convinced, and, altho she loves Marcus, she decides 
to marry a young merchant, who is very rich, in order that her 
future husband may help her father to the Denver Hospital. She 
conceals her purpose, encourages the rich young man, discour- 
ages Marcus, and pretends to her father that she loves the new 
suitor. Marcus feels that she intends to save her father so, and, 
being out of work, leaves the house rather than see his sweet- 
heart sacrifice herself. The old man is sent to Colorado in the 
last stages of his sickness, and returns, as many of them do, to 
die with his relatives. Before he dies he asks Marcus to forgive 
his daughter.” 


The play is sad—‘talmost unbearably sad”—Mr. Lipsky ad- 
mits; and he says it was undoubtedly due to the sadness of the 
theme and the directness, unusual in Yiddish plays, of the play- 
wright’s methods, that the drama failed of financial suceess in 
its presentation. He adds, however: “The humor of East Side 
life is not entirely omitted. The sister blunders about in her 
use of English, and what with references to mov-zettles, the 
air-shaft, the closeness of the rooms, the tenants, the children, 
the miseries of tailors’ strikes, the good-natured gossip and the 
little happenings of an East Side street, there is much pleas- 
antry too.” He summarizes as follows: 


“There are three perceptible influences at work. One is a ten- 
dency to merge with all that is confused, inane, and inexpressive, 
real life, which leads to stultification and dissolution; another 
is an attempt to recreate for the Jewish community the life of 
Russia and Poland; the third is characterized by a desire to 
make the play conform not only to life, but to American Jewish 
life, to use healthy and vital themes and treat them vigorously 
and with the greater knowledge the dramatic stage is every year 
creating. In this last the writer believes a dramatic literature 
may be created that will justify the twenty-five years’ existence 
of the Yiddish stage and disprove the notion that the Jewish ge- 
nius is not dramatic.” 


NOTES. 


ACCORDING to Literature (London), Mme. Bernhardt’s son is engaged on 
adramatic adaptation of the first book in Sienkiewicz’s great Polish 
Trilogy, “With Fire and Sword.” He expects to finish it in time for pro- 
duction early next year. 


PROF, MAX MULLER’S valuable library has been purchased by a Japanese 
nobleman for the University of Tokyo, and Literature (London) remarks: 
“So another important library leaves England, and it is time to recognize 
that the East also is in competition for knowledge with us. America has 
acquired many literary treasures from this country, and now a nation, 
still young in western ways, enters the arena.” 


THE last book sale of the London season brought forward some remark- 
able books and manuscripts, says the New York 7imes Saturday Review 
(August 24). The most important book was “The Ryall (or Royal) Book; 
or Book for a King,” printed by William Caxton about 1487. The bidding be- 
gan at 100 guineas, and quickly reached five times that sum. One thousand 
pounds was soon bid for the volume, and at {£1,050 the younger Quaritch 
became a competitor. From this point till the successful bid of £1,550 the 
battle was between the son of the late great dealer and Pickering’s repre- 


sentative, but Quaritch secured it for this record price, and the volume 
went to the Piccadilly shop that has sheltered so many Caxtons in the pas. 
Kipling’s works in twenty volumes brought £10; a big depreciation from 


Sormer prices. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE DEPTHS OF THE OCEAN. 


MONG the explorations and discoveries of recent years not 

the least are those that have been carried on at the bottom 

of the ocean. What we have learned of this region is all the 

more remarkable because it is so inaccessible, and when we re- 

member that the bed of the ocean constitutes nearly three-fifths 

of the entire surface of the globe the scientific interest of these 

explorations--which have been confined chiefly to the past fifty 

years—is apparent. C. C. Nutting contributes an article descri- 

bing their results to the Revue Scientifique (August 3), and we 
translate the following paragraphs: 


“The stuy of the ocean depths presents almost insurmount- 
able difficulties and has required the elaboration of, new instru- 
ments and special apparatus in which the Americans, and espe- 
cially Captain Sigsbee, have taken a large part. What we now 
know of the depths of the sea has been found out with the aid of 
the following devices: 

“(1) The sounding apparatus. ‘Yo attach a weight to the end 
of a line and drop it to the sea bottom seems a very simple oper- 
ation. In reality to do it properly has required all the ingenuity 
of the most skilful engineers. Sigsbee’s sounder, with immoy- 
able weight and cord consisting of piano wire, has given excel- 
lent results in taking exact soundings and in bringing up speci- 
mens of the sea-bottom. ‘Fh 

““(2) The thermometer. Various kinds of thermometers 
have been invented to resist the enormous pressure that exists 
at the bottom of the sea and to register the maxima and minima 
of temperature. It is not rare to bring up one of these costly 
instruments with its bulb broken by the terrible pressure of the 
ocean depths. 

(3) The bottle for water specimens. . . . Devices have been 
invented for bringing from the depths samples of water protected 
against all admixture with the water of other depths. Here also 
the water-bottle of Captain Sigsbee has been of great service; it 
is so arranged that a specimen of water may be taken at any de- 
sired depth, the bottle then closing automatically and remaining 
hermeticaliy sealed so long as it is not opened with the hand. 

“ (4) The drag, for collecting specimens of the living animals 
of the sea-bottom. 

““(5) The traw/, a kind of large net shaped like a basket, 
uséd on soft bottoms, over which it passes without burying itself 
in the mud. ee 

“(6) Zhe tangle-bar, to sweep rocky bottoms on which the 
cther instruments would be destroyed or often lost. It is a series 
of long brooms that retain in their tangled hempen fibers all sorts 
of things, from coral to fish.” 


With the aid of these six instruments, we are told, the sea has 
been sounded, its temperature has been measured, and samples 
of water and soil from its greatest depths have been obtained, as 
well as specimens of the creatures that inhabit them. What we 
have thus learned about it is summed up by the writer as fol- 
lows : 

“The depths of the sea are nearly at the freezing-point ; they 
are subjected to enormous pressures and displaced by slow cur- 
rents moving from the pole tothe equator. They contain oxygen 
in sufficient quantity to sustain animal life and are deprived of 
sunlight. Is it possible to conceive a less comfortable haditat 
for animal population? No, from our point of view; but it must 
not be forgotten that we are neither fish nor mollusks, and that 
everything depends on adaptation to the surrounding medium.” 


As to the topography of the sea-bottom, there are few sudden 
depressions or elevations, except near the continents; in general 
it is a vast plain covered with a layer composed chiefly of the re- 
mains of minute organic creatures, largely the rhizopods, which 
furnish food to so great a part of marine animals. Over this lies 
a flaky material once supposed to be a kind of primordial organ- 
ism, and named by Huxley Bathydius. It is now known not to 
be living matter, but it is certainly organic, and consists of the 
partially decomposed remains of marine creatures. It serves as 
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food for innumerable beings and is hence of great importance. 
As to the creatures that live in these great depths, their most 
striking characteristic, the writer asserts, is their vivid coloring, 
considering the fact that the sunlight can not reach them. Says 
Mr. Nutting: 


“It seems indisputable that they live in complete darkness and 
consequently we should expect to find them colorless. We know 
a considerable number of animal forms that live in the complete 
darkness of subterranean caves; these creatures have been care- 
fully studied, notably by Eigenmann, of the University of Indi- 
ana, and according to him the species really living in dark caves 
are always blind and colorless. On the contrary, the animals 
brought up from the sea-bottom are often very brilliantly and 
clearly colored.” 


It has been argued by Professor Verrill, of Yale, that this col- 
oration proves that some light does penetrate to these great 
depths, altho its presence can not be detected by ordinary meth- 
ods. The writer of the present article reconciles the facts by 
supposing that phosphorescence is so universal among deep-sea 
creatures that some portions at least of the bottom are entirely 
lighted by it, altho the intensity of the light must of course be 
very slight. He says: 


“By a sort of compensation for the feebleness of the phospho- 
rescent light, and for its absence in vast regions, many animals 
of these depths, notably the fishes and the crustaceans, are fur- 
nished either with very large eyes or with organs serving them, 
so to speak, as lanterns, or with huge mouths and stomachs al- 
lowing large feeding at occasional intervals, or, finally, with tac- 
tile organs or luminous scales to attract their prey. 

“The point to which I desire to attract attention is that we are 
bound to discover a practical utilitarian reason for each nen-rudi- 
mentary characteristic of these animals, the utility not attaching 
necessarily to individuals but always being present for the entire 
species. I can not protest too much against conclusions tending 
to declare that something is useless, when it 1s simply our igno- 
rance or our indolence that prevents us from discovering the util- 
ity of the function, and I reject obstinately declarations like the 
following, which I quote from a recent work on the coloration of 
animals: 

“*The inevitable conclusion from these facts seems to be, then, 
that the brilliant and varied coloration of the animals of the deep 
sea is totally without significance ; it can not be of advantage as 
a means of protection or as a warning for the simple and suff- 
cient reason that it is invisible.’ 

“This way of looking at things is profoundly to be regretted 
for scientific reasons, for it is the total abandonment of the most 
powerful motive for research. It is to lie back in one’s armchair 
and declare that the most widely spread natural phenomenon has 
no meaning; or, what is the same thing, that nature is insane ; 
it is to sell one’s scientific birthright for a very thin mess of pot- 
tage and to make oneself ridiculous in the eyes of the thinking 
world.”— 7ranslation made for Tut LiveRARY DIGEs’, 


Nicotin and Fusel Oil.—Modern researches, says 7%e 
Lancet (London), are distinctly tending to show that the poison- 
ous effects of unlimited tobacco-smoking are not due to nicotin 
nor are the toxic consequences of excessive whisky-drinking due 
to fusel oil. Whisky certainly contains fusel oil and tobacco con- 
tains nicotin; but, altho the fusel oil directly reaches the sys- 
tem, the nicotin of tobacco does not occur as such, to any appre- 
ciable extent, inthe smoke. The amount of nicotin in Virginia 
tobacco does not often exceed 1 per cent., and by far the greater 
portion of this is destroyed by the combustion. 7he Lancet pro- 
ceeds: 

“New products, however, are formed, consisting of tobacco 
tar-oils, which are undoubtedly poisonous. The foul smell of a 
well-used pipe is due to these oils, in which analysis has shown 
but a trifling quantity of nicotin. The composition of these oils 
indicates that they are very closely related to nicotin, and their 
chief constituent is pyridin, and it and its ‘relatives’ are re- 
sponsible for the violent headache, trembling. and giddiness fol- 
lowing excessive smoking. ‘I'he degree of toxicity of the smoke, 
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however, probably depends largely upon the completeness of the 
combustion. The combustion of the cigarette is probably more 
complete than that of the tobacco in a pipe or of the uncut leaf of 
acigar. But the pipe serves as a condenser, the condensed prod- 
ucts not reaching the mouth. The filthy fluid accumulating in 
a pipe is very poisonous. <A good deal of condensation must take 
place in the cigar, and, moreover, the products reach the mouth 
and are absorbed. According to this we should place in the order 
of injuriousness, beginning with the worst, first, the cigar, the 
pipe, and the cigarette. ‘The experience of juvenile smokers or 
beginners would seem to bear out this classification. With the 
schoolboy the first step to smoking is the cigarette, then the 
pipe, and later he is tempted to try the cigar.” 


As to fusel oil, Ze Lance? says: 


“It is now shown that, comparatively speaking at any rate, 
fusel oil is not the injurious constituent of whisky. It is rather 
the aldehydes, the partly oxidized alcohols in whisky, which are 
mischievous, and the chief among these is furfural. Old ma- 
tured whisky is free from furfural, while freshly made or unma- 
tured spirit contains a marked amount of this constituent, the 
source of the throbbing headache of the heavy drinker. In the 
light of these interesting observations it is apparently no longer 
correct to speak of fusel oil in whisky as the toxic body which it 
is desirable to eliminate, or of nicotin as the poisonous constitu- 
ent of tobacco smoke. In the former case it should be furfural 
and in the latter case pyridin and its congeners.” 


IS VEGETARIANISM SCIENTIFIC ? 


ik Gperd the adoption by large sections of mankind of a vege- 

table regimen was not voluntary but a stern necessity aris- 
ing from the difficulty of procuring flesh for the enormous increase 
of population, is asserted by Prof. Ferdinand Hueppe in the 
Medizinische Wochenschrift. If, he says, in accordance with the 
Darwinian doctrine, the anthropoid ape be connected with the evo- 
lution of man, the sure result will be the conviction that primeval 
man was omnivorous, for the anthropoid ape (like the Arabians of 
the present day) lives on nuts, eggs, little birds, and insects. 
Probably through his struggle for existence man became an eater 
of flesh next, as his slyness and energy gave him particular abil- 
ity to kill wild animals. It was only later that he began to use 
the mixed fare and also the strictly vegetable fare. The latter 
became possible to him only through the invention of fire and 


of cookery. The professor continues, in substance, as follows: 


If primeval man had been a vegetarian, the fact would show 
itself in the number and the form of our teeth to-day. We have, 
however, neither the teeth nor the digestive apparatus of the true 
vegetarian. Inthe matterof nourishment, the chief point is that 
in the use of albumen and carbureted hydrogen the proper pro- 
portion be maintained. The most reliable investigation made 
indicates that man consumes five times as much hydrocarbons 
as albumens, and this is considered the best proportion. Among 
Europeans who used a mixed fare this is approximately the 
case, the proportion being 1: 5.3; among the Eskimos, whose 
fare is almost exclusively flesh, the proportion is 1: 29; amony 
the Irish farmers the proportion is nearly 1:11. This is unfavor- 
able if the increased use of hydrocarbons be left unbalanced by 
corporal toil. The workman can not be benefited by the vege- 
table fare, but the combination of vegetable and animal sub- 
stances gives great superiority to man. No herbivorous animal, 
not a horse, an ox, a camel, or an elephant can carry the weight 
of its own body; the carnivorous lion, on the contrary, carrying 
with his jaws a calf that weighs almost as much as his own body, 
jumps easily over a hedge or other barrier of six to eight feet. 
The lifting power of the man who subsists on a mixed fare sur- 
passes that of every other mammal. Louis Cyr is said to have 
lifted a weight of 3,670 pounds, a feat that seems to be almost 
impossible for mechanical reasons. Of Little, the Englishman, 
it is said that he carried 1,320 pounds fifteen paces; a Tyrolean 
mountain guide is said to have carried a pack weighing 245 
pounds toa height of 4,goo feet; and ’longshoremen whose own 
weight does not exceed 150 pounds carry bags and sacks of 200 
pounds. The mistake in adopting strictly vegetable fare lies in 
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the fact that it gives proportionately slight nour ishment and too- 
much heat to the body. 


The professor compares the vegetarian to an overheated steam- 
engine which, in consequence of improper use of fire, is on the 
point of exploding. ‘The digestive system of the vegetarian has 
a greater quantity of nourishment to master and wastes in its 
work much energy that could be turned to mental activity. The 
strictly flesh fare as well as the strictly vegetable fare can be 
borne and digested by those whose life in the open air is one of 
constant toil. Certainly he who nourishes himself with cow’s 
milk, with eggs, butter, and cheese can not be counted among 
vegetarians. And it is a fiction that the wholly vegetable fare is 
productive of mildness of disposition, for otherwise the buffalo, 
the rhinoceros, and the rice-eating Chinese pirate would have to 
be counted among gentle natures.—7ranslation made for 'TuHE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


SCIENTIFIC FORESTRY AND TREE 
PRESERVATION. 


HE growth of interest in forestry and forest protection has 
been followed with approval by all lovers of natural sce- 
nery. Yet not a few of them have bestowed this approval under 
a serious misapprehension, ‘The science of forestry aims not at 
the preservation of the forest in its primeval state, in which tree 
after tree grows up, decays, falls, and becomes covered with 
moss; its object is rather the exploitation of the forest. It 
would substitute systematic cultivation of the tree, with its re- 
moval at the proper time, for the present ruthless slaughter of 
the goose that lays the golden egg—but it comes to bring upon 
the forest not peace but asword. When they realize this fact 
for the first time, lovers of the picturesque are apt to be indig- 
nant. The Forester (August) tells all such in a leading edito- 
rial that their attitude is a foolish one. We must have timber, 
and the only question is whether we shall get it by denuding 
whole districts at once, as by the present wasteful method, or by 
a systematic culling of the trees from a properly cultivated wood- 
land. Says the editor: 


“It is a pity that an often mistaken sentiment for woods prime- 
val should so frequently, instead of helping to perpetuate the 
forest, confirm prejudices against the true forester. ... A vir- 
gin forest is an idle forest, and extensive tracts of useful land 
can not lie permanently idle in such thickly populated regions as 
New England. ‘The fact that places like the Black Forest region 
in Baden—whose woodlands are more thoroughly exploited than 
any others in Germany—are among the most admired and greatly 
visited parts of Europe, is a sharp suggestion that this fear of 
cutting is exaggerated. And truly the more closely you exam- 
ine it, the more of a prejudice does it appear to be and the less 
like reason. 

“In the first place the people who travel over the roads and 
trails of the White Mountains, and of parts of Maine, New York, 
Vermont, and of other States to the south, attributing much of 
the charm of the country to the virgin character of its forests, are 
reading into the scene what is not there. For, on the one hand, 
what they take to be an unprofaned wilderness has frequently 
been cut over once if not many times; and on the other it is im- 
possible, except in the case of young woods, to tell at a distance 
whether a forest is first growth or second. What makes the 
beauty of the distant mountainside covered with trees is not 
that these separate trees are large and old, but that their thronged 
crowns present to the eye a certain surface of color, form, and 
texture. ...... ; 

“Similarly the beauty of the woods for him who, instead of 
gazing on them from afar, walks beneath their shade is of so 
many forms that to recognize them at all is to abandon generali- 
zation. Beauty as well as ugliness can be found anywhere, un- 
der any conditions, even where the echoes of the ax-stroke have 
hardly died away. Indeed, if wildness is desired there are few 
places which are so completely nature’s own as those abandoned 
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clearings where the lumbermen have admitted the sunlight to 
great stretches of the forest floor, and among the scattered rem- 
nants of the old growth, young vegetation, birds, and beasts are 
thronging to take advantage of the new opportunities.” 





A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF TIMIDITY. 


NDER the title ‘“Timidity and the Timid” an interesting 
study of a very widespread type of pyscho-physiologicai 
phenomena has been published in book-form in France. The 
phenomena grouped under the general head of ‘‘timidity” are so 
common, says a reviewer in the Revue Scientifique (July 27), 
that every one presents them in some degree, greater or less, 
and the author has here described their origin, mechanism, and 
treatment. Says the writer of the review just mentioned: 


“This emotion, which consists of a combination of fear and 
shame, and has the symptoms of these two emotions combined 
(anxiety, palpitation, blushing, cold perspiration, trembling, 
mental confusion, etc.), nevertheless differs from either in ap- 
pearing only under very determinate conditions—the presence 
of a human being. . . . The mental state (of timid persons) is 
due in part to their natural sensitiveness (fear of ridicule, scru- 
ples, modesty, pride, etc.), and partly to the influence of their 
social emotivity on their thoughts and acts. ... The author 
treats of various types of timidity, the most important of which 
is the professional form known (in French) as the ‘trac’ of ar- 
tists, lecturers, musicians, etc. In fact, timidity is an abnormal 
condition which, to be known well, must be studied in its per- 
fectly developed form, which is a real disease. As with all men- 
tal maladies we find slight symptoms of it in normal persons, 
which only show that no human brain is perfectly balanced. A 
normal degree of want of balance gives personality. Its accen- 
tuation gives rise to originality and oddness; its exaggeration 
becomes an actual disease. . . . The author, M. Hartenberg, has 
just published also a purely literary work, ‘L’Attente,’ which is 
the romance of a timid person and thus presents a kind of con- 
crete example to serve as an illustration of this theoretical and 
scientific study of timidity.”—7yans/ation made for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


OUR OWN PET POISONS. 


VERY man’s body is a special laboratory wherein may be 
manufactured the most virulent poisons known to physio- 
logical chemistry. ‘Their production becomes specially active 
after he is dead, but even while he lives they arise and give him 
at times most dire distress. A brief description of these virulent 
alkaloids, which we so often encourage our tissues to produce by 
unhygienic living, isgivenin La Sczence ///ustrée by M. Molinié. 
Says this writer: 


“A false doctrine, long in favor during a great part of the last 
century, attributed to plants alone the power of producing the 
alkaloids, those nitrogenized poisons which often have fatal 
effects on the organism even in slight traces. Owing to this 
idea, in each medico-legal analysis where a poison of this nature 
was in evidence, the expert invariably concluded that it had 
been criminally administered. How many innocent persons paid 
for this rash and incorrect inference with their lives, we do not 
know. 

“Now... it has been demonstrated that in the course of the 
putrefaction of the tissues, small quantities of alkaloids are 
formed. The chemical methods of extracting these substances 
are very complex, the toxic compounds being literally drowned 
in great quantities of water, ammonia, skatol, indol, etc. The 
best way is to utilize their solubility in chloroform and the facil- 
ity with which they form compounds that are soluble with diffi- 
culty in platinum chlorid. 

“The cadaveric poisans or ptomains are basic bodies having 
sometimes the odor of putrefaction, sometimes the. soft perfume 
of flowers; they are of the nature of venoms and produce on the 
organism an action as prompt and violent as the poison of the 
cobra. , 
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“Their origin is entirely in the putrefaction of albuminoid 
bodies (albumen, white of egg, gelatin, etc.) ; putrefied cheese 
furnishes a similar example. 

“These facts explain the numerous cases of poisoning with 
canned foods, cheese, etc. ; the formation of these poisons is pre- 
vented by the use of antiseptics, which oppose the development 
of bacteria—the necessary agents of putrefaction. 

“Carrying these researches still further, M. Gauthier has stud- 
ied the formation of ptomains in the excreta of the living ani- 
mal. Every one knows the disordered state produced in the 
living being by the accumulation of matter that should be elimi- 
nated. In urine, in the muscles, etc., poisons were isolated, to 
which the name of leucomains was given. Injected into the 
veins these toxic agents have a special action on the nerve- 
centers, producing sleepiness and fatigue—the symptoms ob- 
served at the end of a period of high living. 

“A tired man is simply poisoned by his leucomains; when 
these have been eliminated the muscles become supple again. 
The custom observed by butchers, never to kill a tired animal, 
is a consequence of the same facts. 

“The discovery of the ptomains and leucomains has thrown 
new light on the working of the organism ; whenever the organs 
are in pain and work badly, these poisons are forming, and, by 
their localization in the tissues, give rise to fatigue, cramps, and 
fever, sad companions of all disease."—7rans/ation made for 
Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





A PHOTOGRAPHIC PHONOGRAPH. 


, DISON’S wax cylinder phonograph, now used in thousands 
of homes as a source of amusement and, as well, in com- 
merce and the professions, represents a high degree of technical 
excellence; but when the sensitiveness of the human ear is con- 
sidered, the conclusion is quickly reached that an equal degree 
of sensitiveness can never be imparted to the mechanical wax 
cylinder of the phonograph. Numerous attempts have accord- 
ingly been made to produce a new phonograph. Besides the 
electrochemical phonograph we have in Poulsen’s apparatus a 
phonograph that is based on electromagnetic principles and has 
the advantage of great sensitiveness and a natural reproduction 
that is comparatively free from collateral noises. Still another 
form of phonograph is described in a German technical paper, 
Der Mechantker, as follows: 


“Apart from magnetic storage there is now another means of 
catching and holding waves of sound; this is the photographic 
method, and it is evidently the most sensitive. Ernst Ruhmer 
is now occupied with the production of such a photographic 
phonograph—  photographone’ he proposes to call it. ‘To pro- 
duce undulating illumination that corresponds with waves of 
sound, Ruhmer uses an arrangement for presenting phototele- 
phonic expériments, for example, a ‘speaking are-lamp.’ ‘This 
‘speaking’ illumination acts upon a sensitized band of paper that 
is moved uniformly and is similar to that of the cinematograph. 
For the concentration of light a cylindrical lens is used. The 
film is developed in the usual way and then shows a band of al- 
ternating shadow which corresponds with the fluctuations of the 
light of the ‘speaking arc-lamp,’ and with the waves of sound 
that have been received. Inthe course of reproduction a posi- 
tive of the film that has been spoken to in this manner is passed 
before an ordinary projector in the same way and with the same 
speed (the lamp previously used may be employed for this pur- 
pose). The various degrees of darkening of the film cause un- 
equal absorption and therefore unequal illumination of a radio- 
phonic arrangement placed behind the film, for example, a 
selenium cell. ‘This latter is thus subjected to the same change 
of illumination as if light had been cast upon it directly by the 
‘speaking-lamp.’ ‘The differences of illumination change into 
fluctuations of resistance and these produce variations of the 
current which, finally, set the inserted telephones to work and 
thus reproduce the phonogram. Apart from the enormous sen- 
sitivity of the photographic method, from one negative as many 
positives may be made as may be desired; the duration of speech 
is unlimited and the area of the film is inconsiderable.”— 77ans- 
lation made for Tuer Liverary DIGEsT. 
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PASSING A COMPETITOR IN AN AUTOMOBILE 
RACE. 


“T° HIS is an exciting and somewhat dangerous process, accord- 

ing to a description by Fournier, winner of the recent 
Paris-Berlin race. On account of the dense cloud of dust fol- 
lowing an automobile at speed, the driver of one coming up 
from behind can not see the automobile ahead. As quoted in 
The Automobile Magazine (September) Fournier says: 


“T drive right into the cloud, and do not lose my direction on 
account of knowing certain movements in the vortex of dust. 
These dust cyclones look differently right in the wake of a vehi- 
cle from what they do at the side of it, and I go by that. When 
within ro or 15 yards of the vehicle I wish to pass, the dust is so 
thick that it is almost dark, but closer yet I begin to see the dim 
outline of the vehicle in front. It would be useless to signal for 
room for I could not be heard, the combined rattling of motors, 
gears, and chains of the two vehicles making a din that is in- 
conceivable to one who has not been there. I have to take 
chances on a good road ahead, and then I put on my highest 
speed and shoot past, entirely forgetting what I may meet in 
that several hundred feet to be traversed before I am in front.” 


Similar testimony is given in the same periodical by Charles 
Jarrott, who describes his experiences in the great race. 
Mr. Jarrott: 


Says 


“In regard to the overtaking of a car in front, this was a 
most serious matter on every occasion. It meant that for some 
miles you had to drive in thick dust thrown up by the car in 
front, and for some distance it was quite impossible to see any- 
thing, and one had to get a rough idea as to the exact location of 
the road. Having got right behind the car in front, the difficulty 
then was to make the other driver hear to enable one to get by, 
and for this purpose it meant sometimes hanging close in behind 
at top speed before the occupants of the car in front would hear 
the hooter and make way to pass. 

“A very serious accident happened to one of the cars through 
the driver’s running into the thick dust of the car just in front. 
He thought that the road was straight, instead of which it took 
a sharp turn to the left. The result was that he cleared the 
road, went into a ditch, and upset the car in a field.” 





Right and Left-handedness.—In an article that has 
attracted considerable attention, written by F. Lueddeckens and 
published in a recent issue of the Zestschri/t fir Psychologie 
und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, these phenomena are de- 
scribed from an entirely new point of view. The author claims 
that left-handedness must not be considered as a habit, but must 
and can be traced to physiological causes of profound importance 
that are often the expression of the influence of heredity. He 
Says in substance: 


The deciding factor is the pressure of blood in either side of the 
head. Normally the pressure in the left half must be stronger than 
that in the right, as shown by the theory of evolution and by 
pathological statistics. Mankind may be divided into three 
types. In the great majority of persons there is a greater pres- 
sure of blood in the left half of the head; in a large number the 
pressure is stronger in the right half, and only in rare cases may 
it be assumed, at least theoretically, that there is an equality. 
In the first case the result is right-handedness; in the opposite 
case left-handedness appears. With equal pressure, the usual 
impression is that an alternating preponderance of the one or the 
other half occurs. In one case of this kind, forexample, the physi- 
cians were sure that there was a double activity of the brain, and 
that when speech was slovenly and deportment impetuous and 
disagreeable and a lameness, so to speak, of the right side pre- 
vailed, the right hemisphere predominated ; and that, on the other 
hand, when speech was fluent and deportment calm, and the left 
side was lamed, the left hemisphere predominated. ‘The expres- 
sions “‘left-handedness ” and “right-handedness” are really un- 
suitable, as they give rise to false notions. Both phenomena are 
not restricted to the hands, but appear throughout the body. 
Lueddeckens made a series of interesting experiments on his 
own son. Three months after the child was born its left pupil 
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was found to be considerably broader than the right one. Later 
the child showed a disposition to turn on its left side while sleep- 
ing. When it was seven years old it preferred to use the left 
hand when seizing an object. When it learned to walk, its gait 
showed that its right leg was weaker than its left, and the speech 
of the child was marked by peculiar utterance. The author re- 
marks with insistence that attempts made during youth to break 
the “left-hander” of the habit of making greater use of the left 
hand must be unsuccessful in most instances, and that left-hand- 
edness, instead of being treated as a habit that should be broken, 
should be brought to as high a degree of perfection as possibie.— 
Translation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





Endless-Chain Elevators.—There have recently been 
installed at Hamburg, Germany, in some of the public buildings, 
elevators of a novel type having numerous cars with continuous 
motion. ‘These elevators, which are described in the Zeztschrif 
des Vereines Deutscher Ingeniteure (May 18), carry a series of 
cars fixed, at regular distances, one above the other, to a very 
strong endless chain, of which one side rises while the other de- 


scends. The writer continues his description as follows: 


“There are thus in the elevator-shaft two trains of cars moving 
in opposite directions, When they reach the extreme point of 
either course the cars pass from one train to the other. At the 
bottom is the electric motor which gives continuous movement to 
the whole. In one of the buildings where this device has been 
installed, the elevator, which serves five stories, has twelve cars, 
which move at a speed varying from 25 to 28 centimeters [10 to 
12 inches] a second. Any car can be entered or left without dan- 
ger while in motion, The movement is slower than in ordinary 
elevators, but the time often lost in waiting is saved and the serv- 
ices of the elevator boy are dispensed with.” 

For a 25-story New York office building, however, this plan 
would hardly do. At the rate of one foot a second, it would re- 
quire five minutes to rise 300 feet !— Translation made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“THE theory that still lingers in nearly all the geography books, that the 
Gulf Stream brings warmth and salubrity to England and to the coasts of 
northwestern Europe, is now denounced by the United States meteorolo- 
gists asa myth,” says Popular Science. “It is stated that by the time the 
Gulf Stream arrives east of Newfoundland it is not distinguishable in 
temperature or ‘set’ of current from the rest of the ocean; and if it were 
by any possibility to be diverted at the Straits of Florida no one in Eng- 
land would be aware of it. It is the eastward and northeastward drift of 
the atmosphere from the Atlantic which distributes over Europe a mild 
climate.” 


“IN one respect,” says 7he Pathfinder, Washington, D.C., “the plans of 
the naval architects have miscarried in the construction of the fast modern 
torpedo-boats, some of which run upward of thirty miles an hour. 
Strange to say, when a boat is running at such a high speed water will not 
come into it through any opening unless the opening is well forward and 
provided with a funnel mouth, and ordinary pumps will not work. That is 
to say, at such speed the suction overcomes the pressure of the water on 
the sides of the boat. But openings properly placed at the bows will ad- 
mit all water required for the engine condensers, etc., without the use of 
pumps. High speed thus brings new conditions into navigation.” 


“THE architects’ report to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” 
says 7he Electrical World and Engineer, “reveal a really alarming condi- 
tion in that edifice. The present damages can readily be repaired, but the 
danger is that St, Paul’s, London’s most splendid architectural monument, 
may have to give way tothe march of progress, The building of the old 
underground railway tunnel caused some settling of the foundation, and 
the later tunnels caused perceptible, even alarming, damage. But tunnel 
railroads, sewers, and other improvements for the public safety and com- 
fort London must have,and the cathedral floated on sand and wet gravel 
may yet vanish.” Mr. Somers Clarke, the architect in charge, has pub- 
lished the following statement in 7he 7imes: “The immense weight resting 
upon the eight piers upholding the dome has caused the foundations under 
the dome to settle more than elsewhere. The settlement thus caused has 
broken eight arches and the windows of the clerestory over them, in the 
nave of the choir, and in the north and south transepts, where they abut on 
thedome piers. Inthe same way the very great weight of the western 
towers has caused them to sink, and in sinking they have cracked the west 
front vertically through the Great Door, the window above, and the 
vaulted ceiling of the portico, They have also cracked the wall of the 
chapel to the east.” Mr. Clarke expresses the opinion that the construction 
of two underground railways and the large sewers have seriously affected 
the foundations, and he lays particular stress upon the effects of vibration 
caused by passing trains 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF YOUNG CHRISTIANS. 


“IVE national or international assemblies of * young” Chris- 
tians have been held during the past few weeks, namely, by 
the Christian Endeavorers in Cincinnati, the Epworth Leaguers 
in San Francisco, the Baptist Young People’s Union in Chicago, 
the Young People’s Christian Union of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Warsaw, Ind., and the Episcopalians in Detroit. 
These conventions have been commented upon by the press of 
the country as a revelation of mighty strength, of unbounded 
enthusiasm, of tremendous denominational service. Neverthe- 
less, criticism of the organizations is not wanting here and 
there. The Boston Evening Jranscrift (August 17), after a 
lengthy and detailed history and description of young people's 
societies within the churches, reaches this conclusion: 


“Taking a look at young people’s organizations as a whole, it 
may be said that they are going through, if not a crisis, at any 
rate a period of depression. Lines of effort are being recast. 
There has been failure on their part to realize anything ap- 
proaching the expectations of the church leaders of ten years 
ago.” 


The Presbyterian (August 21) says of the Christian Endeavor 
movement that it has reached a stage in its history when many 
of its best friends think that more directive and modifying 
agencies are necessary : 


“*Some persons, who look beneath the surface, see in it evi- 
dences of weakening and divisive tendencies. It has accom- 
plished much good in various directions, and still commands a 
wide and favorable hearing, but it is not, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, up to the standard of service that existing condi- 
tions require. The novelty is fast wearing off, and the members 
are not as responsive as formerly to a hurrah-way of doing 
things. It is felt that something more than lively singing and 
brief prayers, pledge and consecration services, are necessary to 
draw out the life and energy of those identified with it. Many 
pastors who hoped much from it are growing discouraged over 
the outcome. And prominent and influential workers in it are 
taking into deep and serious consideration rising problems in 
connection with it.” 


The Christian Endeavor organization is now a legally incorpo- 
rated, self-perpetuating body, independent of all church author- 
ity, yet operating in the very heart of the churches. In this, 
Rev. R. J. George, D.D., writing in 7he Christian Nation 
(Covenanter, August 21), thinks there are “elements of danger 
which the guardians of the church can not disregard without 
unfaithfulness.” Enumerating these dangers and summarizing 
some opinions expressed by others regarding them, Dr. George 
says: 


oor 


‘here is danger that the control of the young people’s move- 
ment by the C. E. Corporation will become subversive of the 
church’s authority over her youth. This was clearly brought out 
in the late General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church while 
considering the report on young people’s societies. ... When 
a report was presented, the design of which was ‘merely to sub- 
stitute denominational leadership and inspiration for leadership 
and inspiration which at present exist outside of the denomina- 
tion,’ the friends of the outside corporation rallied their forces in 
the Assembly and defeated the report. Mr. J. Willis Baer, sec- 
retary of the United Society, and, next to President Clarke, its 
leader, was in the Assembly and resisted the adoption of the re- 
port, saying, as reported, ‘Christian Endeavor is restive under 
such legislation.’ One of the leading Presbyterian papers, in 
reporting the action, remarked that the committee approached 
too near the Christian Endeavor buzz-saw and got its- fingers 
snipped. . . . It remains to be seen whether the friends of church 
authority will contend for the right of the General Assembly to 
have supréme control over the young people of the Presbyterian 
Church, or whether, for the sake of peace, they will surrender 
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that right. The question is an important one, and concerns all 
churches. ‘No man can serve two masters.’ ” 


Dr. George finds a second element of danger in what he c 'Is 
“the unwarranted interference of the C. E. Corporation in the 
mission-fields of the church.” He regards as significant in this 
respect an editorial in Zhe Christian Endeavor World, which 


ran as follows: 


“Nothing more generous or salutary was done at the great 
Cincinnati convention than the pledges made at the Congrega- 
tional rally to provide the funds whereby the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor of China’ can have a field secretary, an offi- 
cer imperatively demanded if the work in China is to advance: 
There was nothing sectarian about this spontaneous free-will 
offering, because the new secretary will work quite as much with 
other denominations and for them as for Congregationalists. He 
may not and probably will not be a Congregationalist.” 


Dr. George comments upon this as follows: 


* Here is a new agency to be introduced into the mission-fields 
of all the churches. Its purpose is to propagate Christian En- 
deavor. The churches have nothing to do with the choice of this 
field secretary, and are not consulted as to whether they desire 
to have an officer of the C. E. Corporation enter their mission- 
fields to propagate that society. Many of the denominations 
having missions in China have organized their young people as 
denominational societies under control of the church. Has it not 
the appearance of an unwarrantable interference for the C. E. 
Corporation to send its secretaries into their mission-fields to 
seek to gain control of the young people’s movement among the 
new converts?” 


In a symposium of statements, opinions, and predictions which 
he has gathered, Dr. George sees a third danger — ‘that the 
C. E. movement will result in an effort to bring the denomina- 


tions together on a false basis of church union.” For example, 


Dr. Charles Frederick Goss, reporting the Cincinnati conven.. 


tion (in Zhe Sunday-School Times, July 27) says: ‘The effort 
to break down denominational prejudice was continuous, ear- 
nest, and successful. This will perhaps be considered by the 
future historian the greatest result of the movement.” The Bos- 
ton 7Zranscript says: “If Christian Endeavor is to materialize 
into anything practical in the present century, it can not do 
better than to follow the lead wisely indicated by the thoughtful 
founder and the signs of the times, for a larger brotherhood and 
a more substantial unity of churchgoing people. By all means 
let us have a church trust.” 
The Christian Standard (July 17) observes: 


“We welcome the Christian Endeavor Convention because its 
creators builded better than they knew, because Christ is glori- 
fied more than party in the practical workings of the society, and 
because Christian union is the most popular rally-cry of these 
enthusiastic young believers. When the grand day of Christian 
unity is fully ushered in it will be seen that the Endeavor move- 
ment was prophetic of that glad time upon which the conversion 
of the world depends.” 


After quoting these expressions of opinion Dr. George says 
that unity of the churches is too grave a matter to be controlled, 
directed, or even approached in this way: 


“or 


Che movement toward church union should be conducted by 
the churches themselves, through their highest courts under 
leaders of ripe scholarship and mature Christian experience, by 
devout and diligent search for the truth as taught in the Word 
of God, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit; and not by popu- 
lar assemblies of the young people of the church under the lead- 
ership of an outside body.” 


Along with these and other expressions of criticism two promi- 


nent and influential Christian Endeavorers have each presented 
a plan for a happier and more efficient working of the organiza- 
tion in which they are especially interested. That proposed by 
Mr. John Willis Baer, secretary of the National Christian En- 
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deavor organization, is thus outlined and commented upon in 
The Presbyterian (August 21) : 


‘He [Mr. Baer] is naturally, by his position, strongly allied 
to distinctive Endeavorism, but his Presbyterianism is above 
discount. He proposes to bring our Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work and our young people in Christian En- 
deavor Societies into more direct and molding relations. His 
plan is to have the board extend to them ‘inspiring helps through 
leaflets, reading courses, periodicals, and last, but not least, a 
superintendent and secretary.’ He would also have ‘the Gen- 
eral Assembly create a permanent committee on young people’s 
work, and give adequate time in its business to the important 
work of our young people.’ He is working up a plan to this end, 
which he hopes to submit, in due time, for the Assembly’s in- 
dorsement. He favors a more practical and effective leadership 
on the part of our church, while not interfering with existing 
conditions outside of our ecclesiasticism.” 


Mr. Baer’s plan contemplates a constructive leadership and 
supervision -by each religious denomination of its own young 
people’s organizations. ‘The plan advocated by Mr. William T. 
Ellis, long prominent in Christian Endeavor affairs and for 
some time editor of 7he Golden Rude, recognizes the value of 
denominational direction, but looks to the federation of all young 
people’s church societies, independently of their denominations, 
with a yiew to making the federation an agent for distinctive 
ecclesiastical operations. He says in 7ke /nudependent (unde- 
nom., August 15) : 


‘We need not, as a federation, do many kinds of work—should 
not, in fact. The federation’s part will be to encourage the de- 
nominations to lead out in definite work for and with and by the 
young people. The federation need do no more than to provide 
a visible bond of union, to make possible the holding of all the 
national conventions of the young people at the same time and 
place, and to furnish topics for the weekly prayer-meetings. 

“’Phus far, or at least up to the preceding paragraph, I think 
that most readers are willing to go with me. It is plain that if 
the limited fellowship found in Christian Endeavor is good, a 
still larger fellowship will be better. And if denominational 
oversight of young people’s work is good in some cases, why not 
in all? But right here arises a difficulty. The price of this de- 
nominational oversight in certain instances has been the loss of 
interdenominational fellowship. The proposed federation makes 
possible both of these desired ends. It will give denominational 
identity to the young peopie’s work, while at the same time af- 
fording the freest and fullest fellowship and cooperation. 

“Other objects of the federation, briefly stated, are the prep- 
aration of the prayer-meeting topics; the cooperation of the de- 
nominations, so far as practicable, in the arrangement of courses 
of study for the young people, and in the publishing of supplies 
for the societies ; the collation of accurate statistics of the work 
and the indication of the phases of the movement that may need 
special emphasis from time to time.” 


WILL ZIONISM SOLVE THE JEWISH 
PROBLEM ? 


HE Zionistic movement continues to excite warm discussion 
among the Jews, and Zhe Jewish Chronicle (London), the 
most important Jewish paper published in the English language, 
has during the last few weeks been printing many letters, pro 
and con, from its readers. Summing up the discussion, it 
throws the weight of its editorial opinion in the scales against 
Zionism. It rehearses the arguments of its advocates and meets 
them as follows: 


‘““¢1) Zionism offers salvation for Judaism; (2) it provides a 
remedy for oppressed Jewry; (3) being the only remedy in the 
field it must, perforce, be accepted. To take these arguments in 
order, it is perfectly true that the relaxing atmosphere of a free 
country does tend to weaken the connection of some Jews with 
their ancient faith. But the men thus affected are precisely 
those who would never dream of returning to Palestine with the 
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Zionists. Nor again is it at all likely that the establishment of 
a Jewish state in Syria would be so free from modern economic 
and other influences and necessities as to offer a better field for 
orthodoxy than those countries in which we now live. In any 
case it has never been explained how the Jewish state would 
bring about that much-desired object. There are many people, 
on the other hand, who would hold that if European Jewry were 
enfranchised to-morrow the way to prevent wholesale apostasy 
would be, not to fly away to a little corner of the Sultan’s domin- 
ions, and, crouching in the nook, seek to hold the influences of 
freedom at arm’s length, but to accompany the enfranchisement 
with a greater movement of religious revival such as would hold 
Jews true to their faith. ; 

“What can Zionism do for the Jews of France? What effect 
can it have on the myriads of German Jews who do not want to 
be put on harbor works in Palestine, who are not at a loss for a 
livelihood, and who are merely suffering a modified form of po- 
litical ostracism and social outlawry? ‘The only Jews whom 
Zionism will rescue from the fire are those very poor people whom 
it will be a danger to accumulate in a not over-wealthy country 
like Palestine. All this, too, apart from the fact that Palestine 
can never sustain more than a fraction of the race. ‘Ah! but,’ 
say our Zionist correspondents, ‘ produce your alternative scheme. 
What else do you recommend?’ We do not see that the ques- 
tion of alternative has anything to do with the merits or demer- 
its of Zionism itself. Moreover, the argument seems to imply 
that, failing an alternative, we must perforce accept Zionism. It 
is as tho a doctor warned a patient that, in the event,of no rem- 
edy being found, he must forthwith commit suicide. Naturally 
Jews, as a whole, are not impressed with the logic of such an ar- 
gument. If they can discover no political drug for their many 
ills, they will prefer to wait on before rashly imbibing Zionism 
into their system. ‘They will do their utmost to relieve the more 
urgent symptoms. They will adopt all means aud grasp every 
opportunity for effecting an improvement here, or righting a 
wrong there. But they will also recognize that for the redemp- 
tion of. our race we must look to some hope not bounded by the 
narrow limits of Palestine, but rather to those forces which have 
made England the great pioneer of freedom and tolerance she is 
to-day.” 


It has been for some time apparent that a large majority of the 
rabbis, of such at least as had given expression to their views, 
are opposed to the crusade preached by Dr. Herzl, Dr. Nordau, 
and the other Zionist leaders. One of these rabbis, Maurice 
Thorner, writing in the New York 7rzbune (August 25) upon 
“The Condition of the Jews To-day,” speaks of Zionism as a 
movement led by men who have long been out of touch with 


Jewry. He writes: 


““Modern Zionism, however, in its present phase will hardly 
solve the difficult problem presented by the universal Jewish 
question. Conducted, as the new-movement actually is, by emo- 
tional enthusiasts rather than by men of action and practical in- 
sight, and counting now among its chief leaderssuch as had long 
been out of touch with the Jewish masses, religiously and so- 
cially, Zionism for some time to come can not be expected to 
make any considerable headway toward the consummation of 
Jewish national hopes and dreams. Religious and even racial 
Judaism has never been dependent for its existence upon Jewish 
nationalism, but vice versa. History shows that religious re- 
vivals were strongest among Jews while in exile or when their 
national unity was nearing its dissolution. ‘The Jews of to-day 
are lacking many of the advantages necessary for their national 
regeneration. ‘Their very cosmopolitanism stands in the way of 
their nationalism. Instead of having given a center, a solid 
geographical and political foothold, whence the movement could 
draw its vital powers and where its efforts of unification could 
converge, there is given a large number of politically and geo- 
graphically disconnected sections of a circle held together only 
by an historical and spiritual central force. The ever potent is- 
sue of ‘To be or not to be,’ it would seem, resolves itself for 
Jewish nationalism into the alternative of either a narrow, un- 
compromising, and self-absorbed spirit, indifferent to other and 
larger world interests, the assumption of an attitude of selfish 
national egotism on the one hand, or, on the other, the final and 
irrevocable adoption of a policy shaped by the iron logic of its 
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history, a broad, all-harmonizing ideal cosmopolitanism, ready 
even to suffer national annihilation if necessary for a world’s 
redemption.” 





THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF THE FILIPINOS. 


HE most urgent Philippine problem, assuming that armed 
insurrection is as good as ended, is evidently a semi-relig- 
ious one. What the general attitude of the American Government 
will be, it is not difficult toconjecture. Its attitude will be, so far 
as possible, what it is in America—an attitude of neutrality, in- 
suring freedom to all religions, and identifying the state with 
none. This purpose is thus indicated in the official report recent- 
ly received at Washington from General MacArthur, namely: 


“They [the Filipinos] have been advised that the liberty of 
action which they claimed for themselves in such matters they 
must be prepared to accord to others; that, as no state church 
exists, no minister of religion will be forced upon them, and no 
public funds will be devoted to ecclesiastical purposes; that 
priests and ministers of the gospel of any denomination are at 
liberty to engage in religious teaching in the islands, and that 
the people are at liberty to reject by lawful means such teachings 
as they see fit, and that the Government would not favor one 
denomination over the other, its general policy being one of non- 
interference, except where intervention becomes necessary in the 
preservation of good order and property rights.” 


The relation of the Government tothe Filipinos does not, how- 
ever, settle some of the most interesting features of the religious 
problem presented. Free from all governmental compulsion, 
where will the Filipinos turn for their religious faith? This 
question forms the subject of an article in the London Sfectator 
(August 10). The first consequence of the new situation, says 
the writer, is that the Filipinos “are ceasing to have any creed 
at all,” and are becoming “‘indifferents.” This gives us the sin- 
gular spectacle of millions of Asiatics without a dominant faith, 
a spectacle which students of Asiatic history will not believe 
likely to endure long. The Spectator canvasses the possibilities 
of the future as follows: 


“Now if the Philippine natives openly or secretly abandon 
Catholicism, what faith will they adopt? The pleasant answer 
would be, of course, that the American missionaries will convert 
them, as they have in a way converted the Hawaiians and some 
of the wilder tribes of Burma. They are very sincere, they ap- 
proach the people very closely—learning their languages, for ex- 
ample, with wonderful perseverance—and they are sometimes 
more successful than British missionaries, owing, we fancy, to 
greater care in comprehending, and, so to speak, meeting, native 
ideas, They may in half acentury or so succeed very greatly, 
and make of the islanders Protestants of a kind, with a native 
pastorate, and a mode of life which will be at all events an imi- 
tation of the life accepted by Protestant communities. One 
dark race, the Abyssinian, it must not be forgotten, is Christian, 
and, tho its Christianity is of a low type. has at intervals died for 
itin heaps. That is a possible, and would be by far the most 
hopeful, solution ; but it is not a certain one, and is open to the 
objection that amidst such masses, and over so large and dis- 
jointed an area, instruction must be imperfect, and that we 
might witness the birth of monstrous and evil heresies, such as 
spring up in Southern €hina—producing, ¢.g., the Taeping 
movement—which might make the very name of Christianity 
suspected throughout the Far East.” 


Another possibility is the adoption of the Malay form of Mo- 
hammedanism, already professed by a quarter of a million of 
the Filipinos. This, however, Zhe Spectator does not consider 
probable, as that faith is receding, not advancing. Another pos- 
sibility is the introduction by the Japanese of one of their creeds. 
This also is deemed unlikely, as the Japanese are “essentially 
secularist,” and the Filipinos are of races more likely to be drawn 
to dreamy superstitions. Another possibility still, and the one 
that seems to arouse most interest on the part of Zhe Spectator, 
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is that a new religion will be developed, under conditions that 
render close observation of its genesis and progress possible. 
Says The Spectator : 


““We know much of Asiatic creeds, but scarcely anything of 
their origins. Wat induced the people of India two thousand 
years ago to believe that pedigree could affect the relation of the 
soul to its Creator? Or what was the mental condition of the 
masses among whom the teaching of Buddha or of Confucius 
must have spread like wildfire, because it must have seemed to 
them to satisfy some ideal? ‘The birth of an absolutely new and 
effective faith is an occurrence which has not been witnessed for 
generations, but many of the conditions which should precede 
one exist in the Philippines, and if they yield fruit the occurrence 
should not be neglected as movements of the Asiatic mind usual- 
ly have been in Europe. It may be said that the ‘tamed’ In- 
dians of Spanish America have shown no palpable disposition to 
relapse, tho they are free to do so, and are content to remain 
nominally Catholic; but that is only partially true. The few 
observers who have ever broken through the wall of reticence 
behind which the ‘ Espaniolized’ Indian protects himself believe 
that he has a faith alongside of his thin Catholicism which he 
sedulously conceals, and which still bears some relation to his an- 
cestral creed. An American Indian, moreover, is not an Asiatic, 
with whom, as a rule, his creed is matter of life and death, which 
he will no more conceal than a Protestant cleric will. It will be 
years before anything definite is known, and many readers of 
these words will suppose that we are merely dreaming; but it 
is really possible that a new Asiatic faith may be self-developed 
in the Philippines, and not borrowed from outside.” 


Still another destiny may be in store for the Filipinos: 


“It may be that the Roman Church, touched to the heart by 
the spiritual condition of the Filipinos, may send forth bands of 
devoted missionaries who, without thought of money or power, 
will reevangelize the half-hearted Catholics of the Philippines 
and make them converts toa nobler and better type of Roman 
Catholicism. Probably this is the best thing that could happen, 
for tho we do not pretend that we should not in the abstract pre- 
fer to see the Filipinos Protestants, we expect, considering their 
past history, that a purer form of Roman Catholicism would be 
the type of Christianity most likely to hold the Filipinos.” 


This editorial in 7he Spectator elicits comment from the New 
York 7rzéune, which finds that the writer makes a serious error 
in his conception of the situation. Says The Tribune: 


“The Filipinos have not generally revolted against Roman 
Catholicism, but against the alleged corruption and tyranny of 
alien friars in civil affairs. ‘The islands have been governed in 
civil and social as well as in religious matters by a portion of the 
clergy, and these ecclesiastical rulers have been not native Fili- 
pinos, but Spaniards. That is what the Filipinos revolted 
against, just as Cubans long protested against the filling of their 
churches with priests from the Peninsula. There is no indica- 
tion that the Filipinos object in the least to Roman Catholic 
priests of Filipino blood who attend strictly to religious duties 
and do not meddle with the civil government. Indeed, it is per- 
fectly well known that many of the Filipinos are intensely loyal 
to that church thus manned and conducted. Of course, United 
States rule will assure the complete separation of church and 
state, and it is intimated that the authorities at Rome are in- 
clined to replace the Spanish clergy in the islands largely with 
natives, tho also to some extent, especially in the higher offices, 
with Americans. In such circumstances it seems probable that 
the Filipinos will largely remain Roman Catholics, tho there is 
little doubt that Protestantism will make hosts of converts, as it 
is already doing.” 


In the mean time severe criticism is beginning to appear in the 
Roman Catholic press because of the report of the superintend- 
ent of public instruction in the Philippines, and the evident pur- 
pose to prohibit religious instruction in the public schools. Zhe 
Catholic Universe (Cleveland, August 30) says of this: 


“The high-handed and red-handed methods pursued by the 
Philippine commission is going to mark that body as one of the 
most iniquitous ever entrusted with the task of framing a gov- 
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ernment for a conquered people. Without a vestige of authoriza- 
tion from the only court capable of giving the commission power 
to act, the Congress of the United States, Judge Taft and his 
eolleagues prohibit all religious instruction by the teachers. 
When were these men empowered so to decree, and by 


“The school superintendent at Manila improved on the commis- 
sion’s act; he issued an order forbidding devotions and remov- 
ing from the schools crucifixes, religious emblems, sacred pic- 
tures, etc. This bumptious official evidently thought his power 
under the act to be unlimited, and the passing strange part of it 
all is that these acts and orders work so nicely against the Cath- 
olic Church. The report condemns the reporters when it says 
‘these orders were readily complied with.’ By whom readily 
complied with? Silence. ‘There was no protest from either pa- 
rents or teachers,’ adds the report. Surprising, that. No pro- 
test from teachers, whose protest would have been answered by 
dismissal. No protest from parents, whose protest might mean 
arrest on suspicion. ...... 

“These quotations from the report appear silly when it is add- 
ed: ‘To many of the teachers the change was apparently wel- 
come.’ Only apparently welcome? That was not the impres- 
sion intended to be conveyed in the preceding,portions of the 
report. Many, you say? That sounds rather tame after the 
enthusiastic universality ultimated in the parts going before. 
There is considerable evidence of clerical juggling, and ‘the 
question looks to be one of impressing people at home and not of 
stating facts. Even as the report stands, it sounds more like the 
statement of a Protestant or infidel propaganda than a sober 
résumé of government procedure.” 


The New York Freeman’s Journal (Rom. Cath., August 31) 
says: 


“To one who has watched the course of events in the Philip- 
pines it is quite evident that nothing will be left undone to Prot- 
estantize the natives. The work is to begin in the schools. * If 
the Filipino children can be trained in the way the would-be 
proselytizers have planned, it is expected that the next genera- 
tion of Filipinos, if not openly Protestants, will be very indiffer- 
ent Catholics, ...... 

“The meaning of the removal from the schools of crucifixes, 
religious emblems, and sacred pictures is quite clear. So long 
as they remained Catholic, children in these schools would have 
constantly before their eyes reminders of their faith. Every- 
thing must be done, according to the program of the Taft com- 
mission, to make Filipino children forget that they are Catholics. 
Just as in a conquered country the flag and all national emblems 
would be tabooed by the conquerors, so in the Philippines the 
crucifix and Catholic pictures are to be placed under the ban in 
the interest of Protestantism.” 





SOME ADVERSE CRITICISM OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVISION. 


EFERRING to the action of the American Bible revision 
committee in using modern substitutes for certain archaic 
expressions, the New York Sum (September 3) asks: 


“But is the meaning of most of the expressions in the author- 
ized version for which the revisers have provided substitutes, 
unintelligible or obscure to Bible readers of to-day? Is it not to 
be supposed that they are able to find in all the innumerable 
cheap helps and handbooks to Bible study the explanation of any 


“Let us look into Shakespeare a minute. ‘Upon what meat 
doth this our Ceesar feed?’ It is a very small quotation-sack 
that doesn’t contain that. Is there anything difficult about the 
word ‘meat’? Would anybody think of substituting ‘food’ for 
it as the American revisers have done with the ‘meat’ of the 
Bible? ‘The young lions seek their meat from God.’ ‘My flesh 
is meat indeed, my blood drink indeed.” What reason is there 
for saying ‘food’ instead of ‘meat’? This is poetry, hot a cata- 
log of food products. But to go back to Shakespeare. ‘Now 
pile your dust upon the quick and dead.’ Does anybody fail to 
understand that? The American revisers would substitute ‘liv- 
ing’ ; ‘live,’ it would have to be to keep Shakespeare's meter.’ 
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see 


. . » Moses wist not that his face shone.’ Did anybody 
have any trouble with ‘wist’ in Sunday-school? Why should it 
be changed to ‘knew’? ‘The American revisers might have 
credited the people with a little intelligence. Such changes as 
‘make full’ for ‘ fulfil’ and ‘far be it’ for‘ God forbid ’ seem super 
fluous.” 


The Detroit Evening News (August 31) says: 


“It may yet prove that the American experts were more hon- 
est than wise in more fully showing to the world the errors of 
King James’s translators. When simple Christians, who believe 
without seeing, come to learn, for instance, that the word ‘God,’ 
used in the old text, has no relation whatever to the word ‘ Jeho- 
vah,’ in the original, which it pretends to translate, the fact may 
shock him. He may look farther, and some higher critic may 
tell him that Jehovah was the proper name of an individual god 
worshiped by the ancient Hebrews, as distinguished from other 
gods worshiped by other similar surrounding peoples. He will 
learn that the word translated into hell, ‘sheol,’ had no such sig- 
nificance to the prophet who wrote it as ‘hell’ has to the Chris- 
tian ; that, in fact, there was no word in the whole Hebrew text 
which conveyed the meaning attached to hell. For these and 
other similar reasons the American version may disturb faith 
more than did the English version—and that had its disturbing 
effect without doubt. It will stimulate criticism, and criticism 
always results in breaking down faith.” 


The Baltimore American (September 1) says, regarding the 
substitution of modern for old forms of speech ; 


“There is not one of these words which would puzzle a half- 
grown schoolboy. Some have acquired two meanings instead of 
one with the passage of time, like many other words in the lan- 
guage, and ordinarily intelligent people are familiar with both 
usages. There are words in the Bible which may fairly be called 
obsolete, but they are not many, and, with some exceptions, they 
are of a kind and in places not to interfere with the reading or 
study of the sacred volume. Had the revision committee con- 
fined itself to changing these there could not have been much 
ground for criticism, because they would not have disfigured the 
text appreciably. They have, however, made sweeping changes 
in the language of the Scriptures without any apparent reason. 
They say they wanted to make it easily intelligible to the people. 
What people? It is very like translating Robinson Crusoe into 
words of one syllable for the benefit of those just beginning to 
read. If it be intended for such people, they will be the first 
to protest against such treatment of the Bible to which they are 
accustomed.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


LEO XIII. will before long begin the twenty-fifth year of his Pontificate,,. 
and a committee has already been formed in Rome, under the presidency 
of the Cardinal-Vicar, to make preparations for the event. There is to be 
a grand pilgrimage. Catholics from all parts of the world are invited te 
visit the tomb of the Apostles in April, 1902. 


A CONFERENCE of the representatives of the different Italian Protestant 
churches was held in Rome recently, says 7he /ndependent (September s), 
in which the Waldensians, Baptists, Methodists, and others participated, 
and a full agreement was reached in what for Italian Protestantism is its 
chief object, the work of evangelization among the Catholic population. 
In this a full modus vivendi was established, the whole propaganda to be 
controlled and guided by a special committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of the various Protestant denominations engaged in gospel work in 
that country. The members of this comitato interdenominasionale, which 
is really the executive committee, will have their headquarters in Rome. 
The full details of the scheme are still a subject for future deliberation. 


THE third Methodist Ecumenical Conference began last week in London. 
It was held in City Road Chapel, where John Wesley preached and where 
he was buried. The delegates to this conference represent nearly a million 
more church-members than were represented at the last conference in 
Washington ten years ago. The third day of the conference was marked 
by a discussion following the reading of a paper on “The Influence of 
Methodism in the Promotion of International Peace. The New York Zven- 
ing Post says (September 6): “The five-minute rule was adopted, and the 
pastors made fiery speeches for and against the war in South Africa. The 
campaign came in fora great deal of criticism, and finally the chairman 
ruled reference to it out of order. Many Americans took part in the dis- 
cussion, but none of the more prominent bishops spoke. The speeches 
were punctuated by frequent noisy interruptions and cheers and counter- 
cheers. There was a scene of considerable disorder, and the discussion 
terminated without any conclusion being reached.” 

















FOREIGN TOPICS. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FRANCO-GERMAN 
RELATIONS. 


NUMBER of recent incidents have shown that the rela- 

tions between France and Germany are gradually becom- 
ing more and more cordial, and that the Teuton is dropping his 
air of a conqueror and the Gaul forgetting “la revanche.” The 
speeches of the German Emperor, who has been studiously anx- 
ious to conciliate the French ; the joint operations of French and 
German troops in China under command of a German general ; 
and the recent automobile race from Paris to Berlin, at the end 
of which the Frenchman who won received an enthusiastic trib- 
ute from the German capital, have been the principal of these 
incidents. These, in the opinion of the Pester Lloyd (Buda- 
pest), are the outward signs of a desire which both nations feel 
to stand well with each other, and “‘it is far from impossible that 
they are the beginning of a definite Franco-German rapproche- 
ment.” We quote further from the same paper: 

“Thirty years of mistrust and suspicion are to be succeeded by 
a period of amity. There is now no more talk about Die Wacht 
am Rhein, and the two nations which, for three decades, have 
glared at each other across the Vosges are apparently ready to 
drop their weapons and fraternize.” 

This condition, continues the Pestex Loyd, is due primarily to 
the diplomacy and rare good sense of the German Emperor, 
which have gained a notable triumph, “restoring what the swords 
of the generals had wellnigh destroyed—the mutual comity of 


two great nations.” ‘The French Government has learned that 
the policy of revenge has led to isolation in external relations, to 
sordid intrigues and plots in domestic politics. “‘France is be- 
coming more sensible, and common sense is all that ts wanted. 
She has the highest intelligence among the nations; she is still 
the center of Europe in art and perhaps still- of literature. We 
may say with the French painter: ‘ Désarmeée la France sera en- 
core la plus belle’ [France disarmed will be only the more beau- 
tiful].” 

Field-Marshal von Waldersee also has been saying pleasant 
things about the French. Immediately upon his return from 
China he was interviewed by the editor of the Ache de Paris, 
and, in the course of some remarks about the general result of 
the Chinese expedition, he declared that he had the greatest 
admiration for the French army and its officers. ‘The utmost 
harmony and cordiality, he said, marked the relations between 
the forces of the two nations in China. The Emperor inquired 
anxiously about these relations, and the German commander de- 
clared that Kaiser Wilhelm did not attempt to conceal his admi- 
ration for the troops of la belle France. Since the fateful days 
of 1870-71, he continued, the French military establishment has 
made notable and solid progress, and Germans regard this prog- 
ress with nothing but gratification as it presages the return of 
France to her former and rightful position among the nations. 
The field-marshal also expressed great admiration and respect 
for Colonel Marchand, of Fashoda fame. The Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin) andthe Hamburger Nachrichten contain complimentary 
articles on the occasion of the Paris-Berlin automobile race. The 
latter journal bids France forget that Germans were ever any- 
thing but her greatest friends and hopes that better relations 
with the French republic will soon mean more cordial under- 
standing with the republic’s great ally. 

The appointment of Herr von Koeller, formerly Prussian min- 
ister of the interior, to be secretary of state for Alsace-Lorraine, 
has raised a little flutter of resentment among the Paris journals, 
as Herr von Koeller is known to have been closely connected 
with the Prussian Government's Germanization schemes against 
the Poles and the Danes. The Journal des Débats fears that a 
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new impetus will be given to the campaign for stamping out the 
French language in the conquered provinces. ‘The Strassbur- 


ger Post, altho German, deplores the appointment, as Herr von 


Koeller who, several years ago, was under-secretary in the prov- 
inces, acquired “‘a very unsavory reputation.” Zhe Speaker 
(London) believes that Lorraine 1s still French at heart, and it 
advocates as a solution of the whole question a proposal which 
received much discussion even before the war of 1870-71 had 
been concluded, namely, ‘‘that Alsace should be made an inde 
pendent republic with a guaranty of neutrality signed by the 
Powers of Europe, while Lorraine remained French, with the 
exception of the district where German is spoken.” ‘Even at 


‘ 


this date,” says the London journal, “such a compromise sounds 
the least impracticable of any, and it may even yet be imposed 
some day or other by the general situation of Europe.”—7yans- 
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AMERICAN IMPERIALISM AS VIEWED 
ABROAD. 


MERICAN imperialism is still the subject of animated dis- 
cussion by the rest of the world. The far-reaching effect 
of the decision of the Supreme Court with regard to our new 
“possessions ” has been commented on extensively in the daily 
and weekly press of Europe, and it has now reached the reviews. 
Sidney Brooks, the English writer on politics and economics, de- 
clares that the rest of the world may rest assured that, no matter 
what the American Constitution may pronounce illegal, what the 
American commonwealth deems vital will prevail. The prob- 
lem presented by an apparently inflexible constitution and an 
imperious need of change, says Mr. Brooks (in 7he Fortnuightd 
Review, London, August), was solved by the Americans “through 
their inherited instinct for compromise.” ‘The spirit and judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court have been so sound and their concep- 
tion of their duties so broad and practical, that the American 
Constitution presents itself to us in its actual workings as 
“neither rigid nor flexible, but endowed with the best points of 
both qualities. It is too rigid to be easily or hastily altered ; it 
just flexible enough to yield when obstinacy might mean ruin or 
at least immense confusion.” Mr. Brooks reviews the events 
which led up to the war with Spain, and declares that our expe- 
rience has been ‘‘expansion by explosion.” It was sudden, un- 
looked for, bewildering. He says at this point: 

“In February, 1898, not one American in five thousand even 
knew where the Philippines were. I was in New York at the 
time, and can testify to the reluctance and whole-hearted guile 
lessness with which America entered on the war. Cuba and the 
sufferings of the reconcentrados, and the ‘heroism’ of the guer- 
rilla dynamiters and bandits—the simple humanitarian needs 
and duties of the moment—were all theirthoughts. The Admin- 
istration did not want war; it did its best to prevent war, and it 
was only the emotions of the people, worked on by the blowing 
up of the Maine and by a long campaign of lies directed from 
the Cuban Junta in New York, with the aid of the yellow press, 
that brought waron. There was a dash of revenge in the peo- 
ple’s determination to end Spanish rule in Cuba, but humanity 
was the dominant motive.” 


No country, he continues, is so easily led away by words as 
America, because “in no country is education so rampant—the 
average citizen being elevated up to the point where he is not 
quite able to think rightly for himself, and yet resents being told 
how to do so by the better informed.” The consequence of this, 
we are told, is that the ‘‘preposterous metaphysics of the Decla- 
ration of Independence have been accepted as gospel truths, and 
the American, who is at all times a veritable Gatling-gun of 
received opinions, has preached the ‘consent of the governed’ 


and ‘the inalienable rights’ of manad nauseam On these self- 


evident propositions Americans have “founded a claim to a na- 
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tional character so greatly superior to that of any other power, 
ancient or modern, that, if it could be substantiated, the world 
would be obliged to recognize in our kinsmen the advance-agents 
of the millennium.” Now, however, this has all been changed 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 


“Imperialism, after a struggle, is accepted and adopted. The 
Declaration of Independence is quoted, when it is quoted at all, 
with a wink. Popular metaphysics are revolutionized. ‘The 
weight of the ‘dead hand’ has been removed—America has de- 
clined to be tied to Washington's coat-tails forever. Moreover, 
Aguinaldo is captured and the war in the Philippines, after cost- 
ing some four thousand lives and £50,000,000, is virtually at an 
end. Cuba, after a period of restlessness and suspicion, has sub- 
mitted to the inevitable and acknowledged American suzerainty. 
In Gen. Leonard Wood the Americans have discovered a second 
Cromer, one of those strong, strenuous, and balanced adminis- 
trators who can not help being empire-builders. 
comes no sign of dissatisfaction. 


From Hawaii 
Porto Rico is pacific, if not 
pacified, and slowly becoming hopeful of better times. And, 
finally, the Supreme Court has quashed the legal objections to 
imperialism in the interests of common sense. America enters 
upon her heritage free from encumbrance.” 

Americans will not, this writer fears, put their heritage to the 
best of uses. We are masters of the “mere mechanics of coloni 
zation,” such as sanitation, road and railroad building, organiza- 
tion of government, he admits. But we have two great enemies 
in our own household to contend with: politics and national sen- 
timentality. To manage colonies successfully, says Mr. Brooks, 
a body of civil servants, chosen by competition, divorced from 
politics, irremoyvable except for proven offenses, well paid and 


well pensioned, is an essential. This Americans lack, and he 
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believes our devotion to the spoils system will prevent our ever 
having it. The spoils system brought about the end of the 
Spanish colonial empire. Mr. Brooks sees no reason why it 
should not cause the downfall of ours, unless we speedily mend 
our ways. The Americans are also “incorrigible sentimen- 


talists ” 


“They believe with all their might that legislation can cure 
everything. The passion for making laws is bred in their 
bones, and all their remedies are heroic. They gave a proof of 
it in granting the darkies the vote after the Civil War—a bit of 
foolishness it has taken forty years, and an immense amount of 
illegality, to set right. Itis this spirit that will prove their 
greatest handicap in dealing sensibly with the Filipinos. They 
will go and dump down upon the islanders all the laws and in- 
stitutions they have at home—elective assemblies, a free press, 
trial by jury, and heaven knows what else. They will, in fact 
repeat the precise mistake we have made in India. They are 
tremendous believers in the American ‘idea,’ and think that 
every one—-white, black, brown, or yellow—can be civilized by 
having it brought home to them; that it suits all people alike, 
and can be prescribed indiscriminately.” 


The 


Nicaragua canal matter and the overshadowing cloud of diffe: 


Our course of imperialism will not stop, says this writer. 


ences with Europe about South America will involve us in other 
troubles. There is no political danger to Great Britain in Amer- 
ican imperialism, he believes, because ‘‘the farther America ad- 
vances along the road of imperialism, the more she will begin to 
appreciate what it is that England has done for the world, and 
what obstacles we have overcome in doing it; and to that extent 
the greater will be the sympathy between the two countries.” 


But, because America is a “protectionist empire,” American im- 
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SOU!1H AMERICA HAS A HORRIBLE DREAM. 
—La Discusion (Havana). 


























Uncle Sam watches the struggle for Cuban Presidency. 
are exhausted the plucking process will begin. 


As soon as they 


La Discusion (Havana). 


UNCLE SAM: “I am modest; I « sk five points in Cuba for coaling 
stations.” 
THE CUBAN PEOPLE: “Yes, but it was with a very small purchase that 


Archimedes moved the world. Iam afraid of you.” 


La Discusion (Havana). 


CUBAN VIEWS OF AMERICA’S DESIGNS. 
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perialism will be a distinct menace to British trade. The “open 
door” in our new possessions is a myth, he declares, adding in 
conclusion: “The American empire will be an American pre- 
serve. It will not attract many colonists, it may not develop a 
startlingly great trade, but nine-tenths of whatever it does de- 
velop will ultimately be American.” 

The Amsterdammer publishes a long article minutely analyzing 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the insular cases. The 
decision, it says, is one of the greatest of the legal pronuncia- 
mentos of the century, and its influence on Europe will increase 
as the United States advances farther and farther along the path 
of imperialism. The Pafrze (Montreal), the principal mouth- 
piece of French sentiment throughout Canada, has been publish- 
ing a series of articles on the subject since the announcement of 
the decision. ‘The Americans, it says, have now totally repu- 
diated all the important principles of their famous Declaration 
of Independence. 

The Canadi«n press in general appears to find cause for appre- 
hension of danger to Canada in our new “world politics,” altho 
most of them vigorously deny that there is any sentiment worth 
considering in Canada in favor of annexation to this country. 
The Daily Witness (Montreal) objects to the word annexation, 
but admits the existence of a feeling in favorof union. There is 
much to be said in favor of union with our neighbors whom we 
admire and respect, it observes, but, to tell the whole truth, 
Canadians regard their own institutions and their present con- 
nections as superior to those that annexation would give them. 
There is a belief in Canada that there is room on this continent 
for two kindred nations to grow together in mutual good-will. 
The Witness, however, admits that Canada is being gradually 
Americanized. This fact, it says, is “glaringly evident” to 
every one who reads the Canadian press. It says: “The news- 
papers of the Dominion are largely made up as to their popular 
reading of what is called syndicate matter, or boiler plate, from 
the United States, all sputtering with Americanism.” Still more 
effective, it continues, as an Americanizing force is the theater: 


“Every American play—and an American play is nothing if 
not rampantly national—after it has got the nap worn off it at 
home, spends its declining days in Canada, and our youth are 
regaled on the preposterous exploits of bluecoats in the war 
time, or of more recent cowboy heroes, or the quaintnesses of 
American rural simplicities, or the vulgarities of so-called society 
life. A more powerful engine for assimilation than this could 
hardly be devised.” 


The Telegram (Toronto) has heard that the Duke of Marlbor- 


ough is “ pulling wires” to be made governor-general of Canada. 


The fact that the duchess is an American woman causes 7he 
Telegram some uneasiness, as the whole scheme may be part of 
the annexation movement. It frees its mind as follows: 


“The political importance of the position is not unworthy of 
his extremely moderate talents, and his wife, the ambitious 
daughter of the Vanderbilts, might simply revel in the opportu- 
nities for social display in full sight of her admiring fellow coun- 
trymen. Ottawa would then become a new center for the whole 
United States. Americans at best have a well-developed notion 
that the governor-general holds a power of attorney from the 
reigning sovereign to rule Canada. The spectacle of Canadians 
figuring as a subject-people to the husband of an American 
duchess would appeal to United States vanity. The social su- 
premacy of a daughter of the Vanderbilts at Ottawa would lead 
to American press outrages upon Canadian self-respect, and Rt. 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain should be told that a consulship of the 
Vanderbilts will not do."—7rans/ations made for ‘Vue LitTErR- 
ARY DIGEST. 





THE Paris Matin foresees the day when the seal of the British Govern- 
ment will be transferred from Great Britain to Australia, as a purely 
Anglo-Saxon country which is central for Canada, the Cape and India, and 
safer from a military point of view than London. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE question of the future language of the conquered South 
African republics is beginning to be discussed in the 
reviews. Sidney Brooks, writingin 7e National Review (Lon- 
don, August), declares that this is the phase of the whole ques- 
tion now pressing for settlement. Mr. Brooks favors the compul- 
sory use of English throughout all South Africa. The Boers 
themselves, he says, have always made Dutch supreme. They 
absorbed the Huguenot refugees in a generation by making them 
learn the faa/, With their customary sense and shrewdness, 
they saw that to foster an alien tongue was to run the risk of fos- 
tering a division that nothing could heal, and they accordingly 
stamped out the patois of the new settlers with the directness of 
Russians attacking Finnish. 

To propagate dialects, he says further, is to propagate rebel- 
lion, and he points to the present statusof Austria-Hungary as a 
case in point. ‘So long as she spoke German, so long as Ger- 
man prevailed in all corners of the realm, Austria was one of 
the decisive Powers of Europe. She began to decline from the 
moment the Czechs and Magyars were allowed to revive their 
dialects.” 

It is to the process of ‘‘denationalization in the schoolroom, ” 
inflexibly carried out, he continues, that the United States owes 
it that she is a nation instead of a jumble of nationalities: 


“Nothing pleased me more in the States than to go into one of 
the public schools and watch America Americanizing. The 
Americans take hold of the immigrant’s children and flatten out 
whatever may be too un-American in their mental make-up be- 
neath the steam-roller of the English language, with the result 
that no citizens are more ebulliently loyal than the second gener- 
ation of aliens. Nor can it be long before the introduction of 
the American public-school system into Cuba and Porto Rico 
drives a stiff wedge into the dominion of Spanish and makes 
English the necessary language for an ambitious colonial. 
American policy is, and always has been, of the hard-headed 
Bismarckian type, rarely to be swayed by sentiment; they be- 
lieve in education as we believe in cricket, and it is no great 
rashness to prophesy that within a few years Spanish will be 
leading at most a furtive, twilight sort of existence in the high- 
lavds of Spain’s ancient colonies, and that a Cuban or Porto 
Rican of the towns and sea-ports who does not speak English 
will be as rare as a Welshman who knows only Welsh.” 


English, he concludes, must be made the language of the con- 
quered republics, and its supremacy must be brought about be- 
cause of the three following points: 


“The first is that the Boer #aa/—a clipped and barren dialect, 
as useless outside South Africa as it is inadequate for the pur- 
poses of twentieth-century speech inside—has no sound claim 
even in philology to be placed on an equality with the language 
of a great literature and a great commerce. The second is that 
by allowing the dual system in Cape Colony we have put a 
weapon of disaffection in the hands of the Africander Bond which 
they have deliberately used as an instrument of treason. The 
third is that any settlement of the language question in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony, to be complete, should be 
made to apply also to Cape Colony. There is no need to pro- 
scribe the Boer /aa/ in the Russian sense—to forbid its use in 
churches or at the market-place, or to suppress newspapers pub- 
lished in Dutch. All we have to do is to insure the supremacy 
of our own tongue by making it worth while for the Boers to 
learn it, and it can only be made worth learning by becoming 
the business and political language of the country. When the 
Boers find that without a knowledge of English they will be un- 
able to enter the legislature, or to practise in the law courts, or, 
as a necessary consequence, to rise to any large commercial posi- 
tion, they may grumble at first, but, if we are firm, they will 
sooner or later make shift to learn it. That is the simple policy 
that has been followed in the United States, and always with 
success, and, tho the Boers have some peculiarities of their own, 
it will doubtless succeed with them.” 


Mr. Henry Labouchere, the famous radical, editor of London 
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Truth, believes that peace will never be brought about until 
Colonial Secretary Chamberlain and ex-President Kruger are 
both “left entirely out of the consideration of the empire.” In an 
editorial in his paper, entitled ‘Joe the Irreconcilable and Paul 
the Impossible,” Mr. Labouchere severely criticizes the Colonial 
Mr. 
clares, has “never gotten beyond the ethics of Birmingham trade 


Secretary for his “provincialism.” Chamberlain, he de- 


competition.” He treats the great issue in which the interests of 
an empire are at stake as a battle between himself and Mr. Kru- 
ger. The latter bested him over the Jameson Raid, and he 
deems it due to himself to make it clear that those who do this 


must expect to be eventually crushed. 


“Politics in their higher plane he never has grasped, with all 
his cleverness. His estimate of the probable action of the Boers 
before the war broke out was wrong; his estimate of the resist- 
ance that they would and could oppose to us after the war had 
broken out, and of all else connected with the war, has been 
wrong ; and to suppose that his present course is a wise one, or 
that he can form a just estimate of what will occur in South 
Africa after the war is over, is at variance with all our experience 


of his judgment and policy up to now.” 


Mr. Kruger is even less of a statesman, Labouchere continues, 


than the secretary of colonies: 


“He [Kruger] is a perfectly honest man, but he is too apt to 
see things as he would have them be rather than as they are, and 
to fancy that Heaven will interfere in his behalf. Providence, 
so tar as I can see, does not take much count of the wars on this 
planet. Victory, as Napoleon said, is generally on the side of 
the big battalions. If the Boers could bring into the line many 
thousand fresh troops, it is very probable that they would achieve 
their independence. But the limited number of men they have 
can not last forever, and if we fight on to the bitter end they are 
certain in the long run to have to succumb, not because they lack 
Mr. Kruger does not 
take this hard fact sufficiently into consideration, and the expec- 
tation that he appears to entertain of the Almighty interfering 
on behalf of his nation is outside the area of practical politics.” 


bravery, but because they lack numbers. 


A writerin Zhe fortnightly Review (London, July) main- 
tains that the possession of South Africa is of even more stra- 
tegic importance to Great Britain than the possession of Aastra- 
lia, New Zealand, and Canada: 


“In view of the position of the Cape of Good Hope as one of 
our alternative half-way houses to India, and in the opinion of 
many experts the only one in the case of a maritime war, we 
should have to hold on to the peninsula whether the majority of 
the white population of the Hinterland liked it or not. 

“There is not a Spaniard who does not view with wrath and 
humiliation the possession by Great Britain of the peninsula of 
Gibraltar. The peninsula of the Cape of Good Hope is the Gib- 
raltar of Soutir Africa. 
such a time, when we could with safety adopt Mr. Froude’s sug- 


The time has gone by, if ever there was 


gestion of contenting ourselves with the possession of Cape 
Town and Simon’s Town. The 6,000 miles which intervene be- 
tween Great Britain and Cape Town render it impossible for us 
to protect the half-way house to India by means of a couple of 
isolated fortresses. Whoever holds the Hinterland is master of 
the half-way house; and as, in the interests of the empire at 
large, we have resolved to be the unchallenged owners of that 
half-way house, we are bound to be the paramount 
throughout the Hinterland.” 


power 


Mr. ChambBerlain’s recent speech, in which he maintained the 
legal and ethical right of the British to arm the natives for use 
The 


press of the Continentis unsparing in its condemnation of such 


in the war, has called out a good deal of heated comment. 
acourse by England. Mr. Frederick Rompel, acting editor of 
the Pretoria Volksstem, contributes to the Handelsblad (Am- 
sterdam) an article in which he says: 

“It is from no exaggerated sentiment that the Boers have al- 
ways kept the Kafirs out of the struggle. They know the Kafir 


nature, and are well aware that the blacks, once started on the 
warpath, will sooner massacre women and children than attack 
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an armed enemy. The Boers have an innate horror of the use 
of black auxiliaries. Kritsinger would not have written that 
he would shoot Kafirs, armed or unarmed, unless there had 
been a more extensive employment of armed blacks than we 
know of or than even Mr. Chamberlain would care to own.” 


The Handelsb/ad wants to know, “in the name of civiliza- 
tion,” just how far the employment by England of the blacks 
has gone. The Liberal press in England condemns Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech, but also denies the right of the Boer general 
(Kritsinger) to refuse the natives the rights of legal combatants. 
Kritsinger may be wrong, says 7he Guardian (Manchester) , but 
“those who are most deeply grieved at the prolongation of the 
war and its financial embarrassment will still recognize that it is 
not to be shortened at the cost of our honor and our humanity.” 
The Westminster Gazette (London), also Liberal, says: “‘Im- 
probable as it may seem to us, we have to remember that the 
Kafir serves the Boer as well as ourselves, in spite of all the out- 
rages that are imputed to the Boer. To concede that their em- 
ployment is justified and to make it general would be a course 
fraught with danger to all white men.” 

The prorogation s7ze dze of the Cape parliament, recently an- 
nounced by Mr. Chamberlain, on the ground that the ‘normal 
conditions of parliamentary government do not now exist im 
South Africa,” is defended by the government press of England 


as “sound and fair reasoning.” Says The Standard (London) : 


“Such a breach of the spirit and letter of the law can be justi- 
fied only by overwhelming reasons of state. It must be explained 
—to allay uneasiness—that the governor, in deciding to assume 
this arbitrary authority, is acting on the advice of his cabinet, 
and that the ministry in turn are giving effect to the wishes of a 
majority of the members of the legislative assembly, without— 
this is a very material point—distinction of party.” 


The parliament, says 7he Daily Telegraph (London), was 
not a representative institution anyway. “He must indeed be 
a glutton for representative institutions who can claim reverence 
for members owing their seats to rebels who are actually in arms 
against the King’s authority, or who have surrendered to stand 
their trial.” 

In the absence of the Cape parliament, the Cape taxes for the 
administrative work of the colony are to be raised by royal war- 
rant, issued at the recommendation of the Cape ministry and on 
the advice of the Colonial Secretary. Commenting on this, 7he 
Datly News (London, Liheral) says: 

“Tt would be difficult to name any single principle of our con- 
stitution which was not violated by this arrangement. The 
principles that the King can not tax; that representation and 
taxation indissoluble; that'the home Government has no 
control over the taxation of the colonies—these are the very bases 
of our empire, founded by two centuries of effort. There is not 
one which is not violated by Mr. Chamberlain’s latest step is 
South Africa. It is the very inversion of the pyramid,” 


are 


The Speaker (Liberal) declares: 


“Nothing can be more ominous than that after nearly twe 
years of fighting, after having obtained the control of all the 
railways, we should find ourselves on the brink of destroying not 
only two republics, but a self-governing colony. Will those who 
approve of murder acquiesce in infanticide, or has a point at last 
been reached in the development of this vast political tragedy 
at which the simple-minded elector will at length be informed 
that there is, after all, a distinction between Liberal and Tory 


imperialism?” 
(Vienna) observes that the 


The semi-official /remdenb/att 


laurels which history accords to the fallen brave will be but a 
poor compensation to the South African Dutch for the gradual 
! of the 


to lose and nothing to gain by keeping up 


destruction of their race through the continuation war. 


They have everything 
l There is no hope of intervention, and the conflict 


the struggie. 


in England itself between the Liberals and the Imperialists has 
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no practical value for the Boers. It is an academic difference 
about an irrevocable past. It continues: 


“The Boers should now devote themselves to the rescue of 
what is left to them and to the preservation of their national in- 
dividuality. They bequeath their untarnished honor as an heir- 
loom to their descendants. But if the war be continued for an- 
ether year, the combatants will scarcely leave any descendants, 
and the Dutch race in South Africa will be the poorer for the loss 
ef a vigorous and flourishing branch.” 


The Perseveranza (Milan) also believes that the time has 
come for the Boers to yield. As long as the irreconcilable atti- 
tude is maintained in South Africa, it says, England can not be 
expected to do otherwise than she is doing. The correspondent 
ef Zhe Times (London), who signs himself *P. S.,” and whose 
bitter condemnation of England's course was a feature of his let- 
ters from Pretoria last year, now resides in England, and is try- 
ing to induce the Boers to give in. From a long letter in Zhe 
Times we take the following, which is his opinion of what Ger- 
many would do in England’s place: 


“All nations hate the British, but none of them love us [the 
Afrikanders]. If we were independent and ruled from the Zam- 
besi to Cape Town other nations would conspire against us and 
eur land would be their battle-field. There is now no chance of 
freedom or of safety for us save under the British flag. We have 
eur choice now. We can accept the position of Australia and 
Canada as an integral part of the empire, or we can struggle on till 
we be all annihilated by the English, or, worse still, until we be 
all crushed under the iron hand of the German War Lord, whose 
little finger is thicker than the thighs of Chamberlain, Milner, 
and Rhodes combined. We Afrikanders ought to remember 
how the great continental Powers have treated conquered peo- 
ples, the Poles, for instance, and then we may well thank heaven 
we have the Britons only to deal with. We have our chance now 
to end the war and to secure a safe, honorable, and prosperous 
future for ourselves and children. Should we prolong it, the day 
may not be far distant when the British may be compelled to 
adopt a plan similar to that proposed by the Germans, when the 
Cape, Natal, and the two states may be cleared of their Dutch 
population to fill up the British portion of New Guinea. Again 
I call upon my people to make peace at once, that we may all 
live in our own land with our children in security and prosper 
ity.” 

Continental comment on the war in general continues to indi- 
cate much bitterness toward Great Britain. In this eternal war 
why do not the English plainly admit that their object is to an- 
nihilate the Dutch republics, which are an obstacle in the path of 
their imperialism? asks Robert de Caix, writing in the Journa/ 
des Debats (Paris). The war, says the Dééa/s editorially, has 
deprived the English attitude toward imperial questions of all 
calmness : 


“Tt Las, so to speak, narrowed the English mind, and it seems 
likely to have a demoralizing effect, which will not cease with 


the conflict itself. The war has given an opportunity to the - 


rising commercial rivals of England, and has hastened the mo- 
ment when the economic crisis which must inevitably attend the 
development of competing industries will become acute. The 
time when the English busied themselves with their internal de- 
velopment in security, calmness, and profound self-confidence 
seems irremediably closed.” 


At the same time, the Dedat/s regards it as “supremely ridicu- 
lous” to suppose for a moment that anything short of a complete 
and final English victory will be the outcome of the struggle. It 
is really difficult to understand, concludes this Paris journal, how 
so many continental papers have suffered from the “delusion of 
British defeats.” These papers, it says, must get their news 
chiefly from their imagination. The /udepfendance Belge (Brus- 
sels) and Henri Rochefort’s radical Paris journal, the /#/,ansi- 
geant, publish every day violently anti-British editorials. The 
Brussels paper declares that the annexation of the two republics 
by Great Britain would be a political and moral crime far more 
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detestable than the partitions of Poland, and the /z/ransigeant 
calls Lord Kitchener ‘“‘a stupid, disgusting, frightful assassin.” 
—Translations made for Tue LiTerary DIGEsT. 





THE CHARACTER OF THE SULTAN. 


EFUGEES from the Ottoman empire have recently come 
into Europe, and they give sensational descriptions of 
Abdul Hamid. One of these refugees, Georges Dorys, who 
was formerly in the entourage of the Sultan and is now a 
Parisian journalist, has published a book entitled “‘ Abdul Hamid 


Intime.” He thus describes the Sultan as he looks to-day 


“Old, feeble, shriveled, with a face that shows all the work 
ings of evil cunning and abject terror. He is but fifty-nine years 
old, but the changes since his ascension to the throne twenty 
five years ago are only partly due to time. His jaws are heavy 
to brutality. The cheek-bones bulge as from a death’s head. 
An ugly wiry beard is mottled from dark brown to a rusty red, 
due to shiftless dyeing. His emaciated pallor is heightened by 
the ungainly fez that covers his baldness. The nose is that of 
a vulture. The upper lip, hidden under his mustache, is 
refined and cruel; the lower, thick and sensual. The eyes, deep 
in their sockets and half-veiled by shaggy brows, are lighted by 
a ‘shifting flame,’ and strike the beholder with uneasiness, 
like the eyes of a madman. ‘The Sultan is distressingly thin. 
He lives by his nerves alone, and this in great part explains the 
many contradictions in his character. The family strain of in- 
sanity taints his blood. He is a nervous monomaniac, of the 
persecuted-persecutor type. His mania is the fear of death. All 
his powers of mind are devoted to self-preservation, and they are 
by now monstrously developed to the choking of other faculties. 
He detects peril by instinct, tho his diseased imagination swells 
it out of all proportion. He can judge and use men, and he is 
an adept manipulator of all the ruses of intrigue and diplomacy.” 


Abdul Hamid’s favorite book, says his biographer, is ‘The 
Prince,” by Machiavelli. It is his hand-manual of statecraft. 
He has proved a past master of the sly Italian school, adding to 
it his own insidious Oriental genius. By ruse he climbed to 
power, and by it since then he has kept himself alive and un- 
hung. He sometimes surrenders to force, but only to win back 
the advantage later. 

When fury seizes the Sultan, we are told, he gives way to 
ungovernable anger. He seizes inkstands, throws them at his 
secretaries, or fires revolvers. He is the ruffianly murderer at 
such times. The other side of his cruelty is more classical and 
Oriental. It is diabolical but gentlemanly. He has private 
dungeons and inquisition chambers. Here while persons ac- 
cused by his spies are being questioned, his Majesty is within 
hearing, tho invisible. The tortures are often of the most odious 
ingenuity. 

Terror of man, of disease, of the calamities of nature, of aught 
spelling “death,” is the trait of the Sultan’s character that domi- 
nates all the others. He suspects every one. Gestures abruptly 
made in his presence often cost dear. A gardener in the royal 
park Abdul shot dead for rising too quickly in an attitude of re- 
spect. Dorys relates that once as his (Dorys’s) father, the 
Prince of Samos, was retiring from an audience, he stumbled in 
his backward steps and fell. In a moment the Sultan had 
pressed a spring behind him. The wall opened and he vanished 
within, safe from the expected attack. 

The author thus speaks of the spiritual side of Abdul's charac- 
ter: 

“The Sultan’s religion is a blending of doubt and supersti- 
tion. He is not a believer, and therefore not pious, but he is 
foolishly credulous. It is a dark, craven religion, all fear and 
terror. Heis nota fatalist, and inthe silly confidence in hisown 
wits he seeks to outwit destiny. Thoughts of the hereafter and 
its torments rack him with agony. Then he prays in sudden 
fervor, and it is said that he makes secret vows and flogs him- 
self. But he soon gets discouraged and turns skeptic again. 
He is shrewd. enough, however, to be a devout chief of the faith- 
ful, and he makes use of the piety of the Mussulmans. He en- 
courages ignorant fanaticism. His censorship extends to the 
liberal tendencies of even the Koran itself. He banished one 
scholar who dared interpret the sacred book from this standpoint. 
He has no love for Christianity, tho he simulates respect for all 
creeds. But he hates and distrusts most of all an Islam prose- 
lyte.” 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


Love. 












THE 


By MARGUERITE MERINGTON. 


My love for thee is like — my love for thee— 


Soul of my universe, it stands alone! 
On all by poets dreamed, or prophets shown 
It levies tribute yet lacks simile. 


‘Tis of the elements, God’s earth, the sea 
And sun. ’Tis all the human heart hath known 


For lover, parent, friend and child in one— 
Spirit made flesh, as flesh can spirit be, 
“lis suffering supreme, whose passioned tide 


Ceaseless beats back and forth from joy to pain, 
ut Godlike most of all when most belied 


SS eatin eee a cee ee Restores to Health, 
sv giving life a crown of thorns to gain, 
Yet, tho its Heaven is snatched from Hell’s abyss, Strengthens the Heart 


Ihe greatest grief would be its Heaven to miss! 





—In September Sciiae’s, | I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, 
ee the ideal principles of attaining and preserv- 
, Golden Rod. ing perfect health. It is not a problematical 
By CHARLFS HANSON TOWNE. : s 
$s ta Giadalinenet al Ue bake: | theory, but a system of physiological exer- 
And through her wondrous wide abode cise, based upon absolutely correct scientific 
The Autumn goes, all silently, facts. 


To light her lamps along the road. 
—In September Ainsiee’s Magazine. And if you will follow my instructions for a few ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
. : Originator and Sole Instructor. 
———- weeks I will promise you such a superb muscular 
Aspiration. development and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever convince you that 
By MADISON CAWEIN, 


intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success in life as 
Oh, for a soul that fulfils 








Music Uke that of a bird! intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest his food 
Thrilling with rapture the hills, with pepsin nor assist nature with a dose of physic. I! will give you an 
Heedless if any have heard. P = . . . . 
; appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill 
Or, like the flower that bl ; . . . : : ; i 3 Rae , 
L ane thes aon pti horace your veins with rich blood; a strong heart that will regulate circulation and 
zone in the midst of the trees, — ° ° : 
ee ae ae improve assimilation; a pair of : 
Filling the woods with perfumes, ; I An Appreciative Testimonial from the Contracting 
Careiess if any one sees. lungs that will pusify your blood ; Freight Agent of the Coane. Rook Island 
; : i | . " aed and Pacific Railway Co. 
Or, like the wandering wind, a liver that will work as nature de- Kansas City, Mo., December 22, 1899. 
Over the meadow that swings ~ o. « a @ c _ Mr. Ators P. Swonopa, Chicago, III. 
i ’ ‘ sho ; a set of nerves | ™R. Av - SWC , » am. 
i Bringing wild sweets to mankind, signed it should a set Of nerve My Dear Mr. Swoboda: Although it is less than two 
Knowing not that which it brings that will keep you up to the stand- a mp first Hy oy hp ome gout.epetas af 
; or. : — | ns physiological exercise | am mos 1oroughly convincec 
Gh, Shr s sede 46 hee | ard of physical and mental ener- | that your system is a decided success. A comparative 
n, for a way to impart | a statement of my measurements will show you what | have 
Beauty, no matter how hard! gy. I will increase your nervous accomplished in the short period of less than two months. 
“ mine eign whose art , force and capacity for mental labor, ae ~~ > tag nuieeiiiinn 
wever once dreams of reward. . . — 2 ‘ 7” ales 
A‘ me making your daily work a pleasure. Cpt SORE: «4's. corde, sehaghreree tabs 4 
} in September Lippincott. | E ae ; ‘. contracted ,..... ho, Coe 314 
} You will sleep as a man ought to ne ener teense B4 Qe ee ener eens 39he 
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Love, you are late. get the best of which his brain is > ata ae: Ba eT < 84 
Yea, while the rose-leaves falls } : ; i f CR | F z 
, , . -apable. ‘an promise vou all of In addition to this large increased muscular develo “ 
In showers against the moonlit garden wall, cap able I ¢ : P ‘ ment my general health is decidedly improved. Thank- 
My firm hand shuts the gate. | this because it is common-sense, | ing you for what you have done for me, and with best 
rhe nightingale " c = wishes for your continued success, I am, 
in ‘S ae ee ee rational and just as logical as that Very sincerely, 
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r. O JenninGs, Contg. Fat. Agt. 








The fountains’ silvered tears are interceding, study improves the intellect. 
Bat mes Sey aves | My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires no apparatus 
whatever, and but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. 





Love, you are late. 

Long stood the postern wide . - . . 

With all morning glories twined : inside By this condensed system more exercise and benefit can be obtained in ten 
Bird called to bird for mate. 
Noon and the sun,— 





minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the 










a only one which does not overtax the heart. It is the 
[he loves of bees and flowers; : ini 
With folded hands unclaimed I marked the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining 

hours perfect health, physical development and elasticity 
That saw my youth undone. . : 

of mind and body. 

Then evening star 
And coming of the moon! Pupils are both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen 
Ah, not too soon, my soul, ah, not too soon : . — H 
: : : eee to eighty-six, and all recommend the system. Since 
Broke their soft grace afar! oo" “ lee 
All consecrate, no two people are in the same physical condition, 
I chose my white path there, | ndividual instructions are given in each case. 
And took the withered roses from my hair. 


Love, you are late,—too late! Write at once, mentioning THe LIrTeERAR\ 





—In August d/lantic Monthly. 





Dicest. for full information and con 


wo vincing endorsements from ma of 
F orbearance. 


America’s leading citizens. 
3v EDITH M. THOMAS. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


421 Western Book Bidg., Chicago 


He said—oft questioned why his wit’s keen lance 
Strikes right and left, his bosom-friend perchance, | 
While traitor and deserter scathless go— 

“We speak no evil of the dead, you know !” 























—In September Scribner's. 
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We have no agents or branch stores 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits 
and Jackets. 


HERE are many 

new styles in suits 

and jackets for this 
season, and the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost should 
write for our new Fall 
and Winter Catalogue and 
samples of the materia's 
from which we make our 
garments We keep no 
ready-made _ stock, but 
make every garment to 


her wear a tight bathing-suit.” 


| expense is on account of advertising.” “I was not } 


| idea of a man of honor?” 





order. Our prices are 
lower than ever before 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Cloth a 
8u 


Jeuaty Cioth 
Costumes, 
lined throughout with 
fine quay taffeta silk, 


15 up. 

Suits of Wide Welt 
Corduroy, $20 up. 
‘The latest material — 

with the soft Justre of silk 

velvet, and of splendid 
wearing qualities. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
ae 4 and Golf Suits and Skirts. 
Suits $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Jackets, $7 up. 

We Pay Express » eet Everywhere. 
Remember this is a ‘‘ Money Back ’”’ Business. 
*€ Wh it Does that Mean pr 
Tt m~.as that whatever we send you must fit and 
ive you satisfaction. If it does not, send it back, 

and we will refund your money. 

Catalogue and samples w'll be sent /ree by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able to send 
you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


| 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
| MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Family Secrets.—“Maudie's husband won't let 

“Why not?” “He 

does not wish her to expose the family skeleton! 
Brooklyn Life. 





Expensive Advertising.—“ My ‘argest item of | 


| aware that you were in business.” “I am not. | 


But my wile reads the ads. in the papers.”—7e 
Indianapolis News. | 
An Interesting Standard.—“What is yout 
‘A man of honor,” said 


| the French nobleman, throwing out his chest, “is 
| one who will pay his wine bills and card debts 
}even if he has to marry in order to get the 


| 

money.”—7%he Washington Star. | 
Break the Rest.—TUNER; “Your daughter 
left word that I should call and repair the piano.” 


MR. BINKsS: “What's wrong with it?” 


| ‘TUNER: “She says three strings are broken.” 
Mr. BINKS (confidentially): “Look here, here's 


five shillings for yourself. Break the rest of ’em.” 
|} —72t-Bits. 

| ares 

Pretty Good Proof.—FARMER GREFNE: “One 
| o’ Josh Medder’s summer boarders skipped out 
without settlin’ and Josh is tickled to death.” 

| FARMER BROWN: “How’s that?” 

every body that th’ feller wuz a foreign nobleman, 
3 that proves it ; '—Puck 


“That fellow Scribbler sent in a poem this morn- 
ing entitled ‘ Why Do I Live? 

THE Eprror: “What did you do with it?” 

THE LITERARY EDITOR: “Returned it with an 
inclosed slip, saying: ‘Because you mailed this 
instead of bringing it personally.’"—Zhe /ndian- 








apolis News. 











Secure at once from St. Paul. the Fur Centre of America, 
THE 1901-02 


International Fur Authority 
An Exponent of Famous Albrecht Furs. 


This complete catalog thoroughly 
reviews and illustrates all the correct 
and standard styles in furwear, im- 
parting valuable and reliable intor- 
mation and lowest market prices. 

It is the only comprehensive fur 
guide is ued, and is a most desirable 
work to possess. 

The long and intimate connections 
of E. Albrecht & Son with the trap- 
pers of the Northwest are interwoven 
with the early history of American 
Fur Interests. Their vast resources, 
thorough connection with leading 
European Fur Markets, enable them 
to offer unconditionally the world’s 
best in furs at minimum prices. 


Send 2c. stamp to cover postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Box G, 20 E. 7th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Fur Headquarters of the United States. 







Presence of Mind.—At one of the railway-con- 
struction works in the vicinity ofa certainc 





highly esteemed clergyman takes a great interest 





in the members of his flock who are engaged at 
the cutting. The other day he saw one of them 
entering a “pub”and hailed him; but Pat simply 
looked and walked in. Waiting until he came out, 
the reverend gentleman accosted him thus: “Pat, 
didn’t you hear me calling?” “Yes, your rav 
rince, I did; but—but I had only the price of one! 


—Tit-Bits. 


His Interest in China.—He was very young. 
To be precise, he was five vears anc seven months. 
As long as he could remember he had had to set 
aside a part of the money he received to educate 
the little children of China. He didn’t love them 
| as much as he should, or he would not haveasked : 








$45 tances $21.75 


with reservoir and high closet. Great Foundry 
Sale. We ship — for a without a cent 
inadvance If you like it, pay 821.75 » . 
and freight and take range for i 
30 DA FREE TRIAL. : 
If not satisfactory we agree to 
refund your money. 
Tolman Ranges are made of 
best wrought steel. Oven 
17x21 in. Six 8 in. holes. 
Best bakers and roasters 
on earth. Burn anything. 
Asbestos lined flues. 
Guaranteed 5 years. 
Will save their cost in 
fuel in One Year. Write 
today f r our new catalogue. 
ty ay A. TOLMAN co. 
9, 66 Lake St., Chicago. 











“Mother, they’re killing all the Chinese children, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes, isn’t it dreadful? Are you not glad you 
are not a little Chinese boy?” 

“Yes. But when they get them all killed, I | 
won’t have to send them any more of my money, 
willl ?"—7he Evening Sun, 





to introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS. 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. Easily 
kept clean and warranted to outwear higher- 
priced carpets. Sent prepaid to any point east 
of the Rocky Mountains Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. Illustrated catalogue show- 
coe actual colors sent free. SANITARY 
#. CO., Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 




















ay WHOLESALE PRICES! 
If your dealer does not handle 
MONARCH MALLEABLE IRON & STEEL 
RANGES we will ship the first one 
ordered from your community at 
the wholesale dg iow saving you 
from 810.00 to $25.00, Freight 


SENT FREE—Handsome cata- 
oare with swacieealo prices and 
1 particulars. 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 
182 Lake Street, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 
Recent ly'St. Louis, Mo. 











henenatvat Enough For oe Home. 
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FARMER GREENE: “Why Josh has been tellin’ | 


Why He Escaped.—THk LITERARY EpITor : | 
| 


WE CARPET YOUR FLOOR FOR $3, 00 


Hair Health 


means Hair Beauty. Both may be yours 
if you use 


Mexican Shampoo 
and Dandruff Cure 


the only pure vegetable scalp cleaner and 
hair food known. Positively guaranteed 
to cure dandruff and falling hair. 

Makes magnificent lather and 
LEAVES THE HAIR SOFT. 


Toledo, Ohio, July 9, 1901. 
I find it gives a lustre and softness to the hair 
secured by no other remedy. It leaves the scalp in 
a thoroughly healthy condition. L. M. MOORE 


Price, $1.00—all druggists refund on request. Our 


booklet, ‘‘ Hair Health,”’ with sample, FREE. 


THE WHEELER COMPANY, Ltd., 
78 Main Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 











{ PANTASOTE 


Outwears Leather ! 
WATERPROOF, GREASE PROOF. 


Looks exactly like 
leather and costs 
half as much. 


Unlike the common 
imitations of leather, 
Pantasote does not 
rot, peel or crack, 
contains no rubber, 
cellulose 
or other 


( 
( 
( 
danger- 
( 
{ 





STAIN PROOF. 














ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
| ( stances, 
and is 
( not af- 
| ( fected by 
1 ¢ heat, 
\¢ cold o 
| diainee. 
} Made 
in stan- 
| 


Ne et i ere ON 


( dard col- 
ors, 
\F lain or 


r A plece, 18 x 18 Inches, sufficient to cover a chair 
seat, will be sent for 25 cents. 


Sample Free! 15x6 inches, enough to 


make a Sewing Com- 
| ) panion, sent for 2c. stamp with your upholsterer’s name 
** Received the highest award at the Philadel- 
phia Export Exposition over all competitors 
by recommendation of committee appointed 
by Franklin Institute.” 
Caution! There are worthless and dangerous imitations. 
Genuine goods have “‘ Pantasote ” “comt on the edge. 


{29 Broadway, Pepe. Pe 


COWRA ey. City. 


The Natural Body Brace advertised in this paper in the 
first issue of this month, isa delightful, certain remedy for 
1s ailments peculiar to women and girls. It makes walking and 
ork easy; gives good figure and light step. Write the 

| Natural Body Brace Co., Box 713, Salina. Kan., for free illus- 


Wr At oer S2-50 0» 


ving devices everinvented, They are worth three 


clestte, Save A ABR space, labor and money. Have 
convenient receptacles for all’ baking utensils, cereal products, spices 


We manufacture 20 styles in various sizes, ranging in 


prices from ~ . upwards. Write for our complete Free 100-page Catal- 
ill save you money on Kitchen Cabinets and 
Household } Furniture. Buy direet from factory and save dealer’s profit. 


yy THE QUEEN CABINET CO., Dept. L 4—232 to 236 Fifth av., Chicago, Hil. 


Keaders of Tae Litersry Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Always 
well-known 


* Little 


has put on 


brand 


“Little Indian 





and he will give you a handsomely moun 
Full Length Picture FREE 


of the ‘Little Indian” 


without advertising onit, Size, 10x13 

If your dealer does not keep “ Little Indian ”’ 
write us and we will furnish name of one who d 
where the picture can be obtained. Catalogue of st 
mailed free. 


H.C. CURTIS & CO., Troy, N. 


up-to-date, the 


Indian ”’ 


a new collar 
of the famous 


Collars—Cuffs—Shirts 


It is called the *¢ Tomnus”’ and can be 
bought of all good dealers for 15c.—2 for 25c. 
Present this advertisement to your dealer 


ted 


ready to frame and 
inches. 


2° ods, 


( eS, 
yles 


¥. 














>* PIVERSIBLE 


: I OLS A ("AIL ES 
Le OTT S epg & LU Cults. 


vv 


Made of fine cl 
Turn-down col 


economical. 
and exactly resemble linen goods. 


convenient, stylish, 


are reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


size and style. 





MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. V 


ery 
oth 


lars 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five 
pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. 
in stamps for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 19, Boston. 











on your kitchen stove 
trifling cost. Simple as a tea ke 
HON. FRANK A. 
LIP, Assistant Secretary of 
Treasury, writes “The Sani 


recommend 


at pleasure to 
| vure 


one desiring 
atable water. 








Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St., Chicago. 


THE SANITARY STILL 


furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 


ttle 


VANDER- 


the 
tary 


Still is satisfactory and it gives me 


it to 


as well as 
The Still is simple 
aes and should be non y 


I consider it all that 
claimed for it. WHITE NUU sul 
used in the 

L tor Booklet. Highest award at Paris Exposition. 
DURABILITY UNEQUALED. AVOID CHEAP AND 
FLIMSY STILLS, 








When ‘‘ Teddy’’ Was Afraid of Big Game. 
Vice-President Roosevelt was not always the 
mighty hunter heisnow. Hehas had his day of 
being afraid of big game. But that was many 
years ago, when he was a wee little boy in short 
trousers, and used to play tag in Madison Square 
in New York, 

Opposite the square, on the east side, stood a 
Presbyterian church ; and the sexton, while airing 
the building one Saturday, noticed a4 small boy 
peering curiously in at the half-open door, but 
making no move to enter. 

**Come in, my little man, 
the sexton, 

‘**No, thank you,” said the boy; “ 
you’ve got in there.”’ 

“T haven’t anything that 
Come in.”’ 

“I'd rather 
cast a 


if you wish to,” said 


I know what 
little boys mayn’t see. 


not. 
sweeping 


And the juvenile Theodore 
and somewhat apprehensive 
glance around the pewsand galleries and bounded 
off to play again. 

Still the lad kept returning once in a while and 
peeping in. When he went home that day he told 
his mother of the sexton’s invitation and his un- 
willingness to accept it. 

3ut why 
asked. 


didn’t you go in, my dear?” 
“It is the house of God, but there is no 
harm in entering it quietly and looking about.”’ 
With some shyness the little fellow confessed 
that he was afraid to go in because the zeal m 
|} jump out at him from under 
‘The zeal? What 
| quired. 
} Why,” 


| 
some bi 


she 


ight 





a pew or somewhere. 


is the zeal?’’ the mother in- 
Theodore, ‘I 
g animal like a dragon or an 


explained suppose it is 


alligator. I 


went there to church last Sunday with Uncie 
R——, and I heard the minister read from the Bible 
about the zeal, and it frightened me,” 

Down came the Concordance from the library 


shelf, and one 


Lue word * 


after another the texts containing 
zeal’ was read to the child, whose eyes 


suddenly grew big and his voice excited, as he 
exclaimed : 
That's it 


It was Psalm Ixix. 9: 


the last you read!”’ 
“For the zeal of thine 


house hath eaten me up.”—Harfer’s Weekly. 


Current Events. 





Foreign. 
CHINA. 


September s.—Li Hung Chang informs the for- 
eign ministers that imperial edicts providing 
for the signing of the protocol have reached 
Peking. 

September 6.—Commissioner Rockhill sends a 
despatch saying that the evacuation of Pe- 
king and of the province of Pe-chi-li is ex- 
pected to be completed by September 22. 

September 7. —The protocol bet ween the Powers 
and China is signed at Peking, and the hope 
is expressed on the part of the ministers that 
it meant a new era inthe relations between 
China and the Western World. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


September 3.—General De Wet issues a procla- 
mation that all British troops found in the 
Orange River Colony after September 15 
will be shot; a party of British is am- 
bushed near Merinspoort ; Boer commandos 
are operating not far from Cape Town. 


is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 
for shaving. 
the 
stick soap. 


Pears was 


inventor of shaving- 





Established over 100 years. 
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Our MASTERPIECE RAZOR, 


the Razor of the new century, fully represents 
what it is branded, is worth its weight in gold, 
is a necessary requisite to him who shaves, and 
indispensable to a man desirous of obtaining 
sterling quality. 


EVERY MAN THAT SHAVES 


owes it to himself to be fully informed about 
the excellence and smooth-cutting quality of 
our 
for $ 

We sell razors exclusively ; 
we grind 


Masterpiece Razor, which we sell in pairs 
35.00. 

we make them, 
hone them, put them in 
good cutting order, ready for the face; that 
has been our specialty since 1819. We use the 
best material money can buy. Every man in 
our employ is ‘‘an artist in line.” The 
work comes as near perfection as human in- 
genuity can make it. Every razor is personally 
inspected before leaving our hands. 

We have no agents, we sell direct to consumer, 
we deliver free, we warrant every razor to be pre- 
cisely what we say it is, and have but one price, 

Our pamphiet, “* All About Good Razors,’ mailed free. 


C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 173 William Street, New York 


them, we 


his 








] 
} 


September 5.—Portuguese officials seize on the | Has the name 





z 


EVERY GENUINE 


KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


“Krementz’’ stamped on the back, show- 
ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears 
some solid buttons. Beware of imitations, You get a 
new one without charge in case a genuine Krements 
button is damaged from any cause. Special styles for 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists and 
Children’s Dresses. Sold 
by all jewelers. The Story 
of a Collar Button free 
on request 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
63 Chestnut St., Newark, NJ 


The “Best” Light 


isa portable 100 candle power Is cost- 
ing only 2 cts. per week. Makesand burns 
itsowne Bris — r than electricity or 











acetylen wand che ver Chan kerosene. Ne 
Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
92 E, Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO, 
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lransvaal frontier a large supply of ammu- | 
nition intended for the Boers. | 


September 6.—Lotter’s entire command is killed, 
wounded, or captured by Major Scobell’s 
force after a sharp action south of Peters- 
burg | 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


September 2 —Reports of the siege of Boca del 
loro by insurgents are confirmed. 


September 3.—Secretary Hay offers the media- 
tion of the United States in the South Amer- 
can imbroglio. 


»ptember 4.—The German consul at Boca del 
loro requests the presence of the gunboat 
Vachias at that port, fear of an engagement 
being entertained. 

September 6—Advices from Colon say that the 
Venezuelan revolution is extending over the 
whole country. 


September 7.—The first open step in the war be- 
tween Venezuela and Colombia is taken by 
the bombardment of Rio Hache, a port of the 
latter country by the Venezuela fleet 

The United States gunboat Machius sails for 
Boca dei Toro. 


September 8.—It is reported that fighting has 
taken place at Boca del Toro, and that the 
Government is unable to repel the rebels. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


September 2.—Munir Bey, the Turkish envoy to 
Paris, returns to Switzerland in accordance 
with the French Government’s request. 

A despatch from Copenhagen says that Den- 
mark has decided to accept the offer of the 
United States to sell Danish West Indies for 
about $4,480,000. 


September 4 ~The German Emperor receives 
Prince Chun at Potsdam; the envoy ex- 
»resses regret for the murder of Baron von 
.ettler, and the Kaiser makes a stern reply. 


The opening session of the Methodist Ecu- 
mencial conference takes place at the City 
Road Chapel in London. 

Munir Bey is recalled by the Sultan to Con- 
stantinople. 


Domestic. 


THE STEEL STRIKE. 


September 3.—Developments in the strike show 
further gains by the manufacturers. 


September 5.—A conference between Gompers, 
Shaffer, and other labor leaders, and Mr. 
Schwab is held in New York, without result. 


@THER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


September 2.—Vice-Presidént Roosevelt speaks 
on the Fair Grounds at Minneapolis, discuss- 
ing the duties of the nation. 

September 5.—The America’s Cup committee 
selects the Co/uméia in preference to the 
Constitution to defend the cup. 


September 6.—President McKinley is seriously 
shot, in the Temple of Music at the Pan- 
American Exposition, by an anarchist. 


September 7.—Thomas W. Lawson offers to sail 
the /ndependence against both Shamrocks in 
England for $100,000a side; Lipton declines 
the offer. 


September 8,—There is a marked change for the 
better in President McKinley’s condition, 
and while he is not out of danger, strong 
hope of his recovery is expressed. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


September 2.—Philippines: Two Filipinos are 
inaugurated as members of the Taft com- 
mission of Manila, carrying out the Presi- 
dent’s policy of giving the natives a voice in 
the civil government of the Philippines. 


September 7.—Cuba: General Wood says that 
he wants the Cuban elections hurried; Sefior 
Capote promises to deliver the text of the 
law on Wednesday so that its promulgation 
can be hastened. 


September 8.—/Ailippines: The new _ tariff 
schedule for the ee meg reaches Manila 
and will be made public at once; more sur- 
renders of insurgents are reported. 





QNE DROP LASTS THIRTY DAYS 
wnt SEELY PERFUME CO. 
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DANNER 


SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 


PATENT PENDING 
are the only ones built on the 
unit system, having Adjustable 
Shelves, Sliding Doors and Consultation Leaf. 


Revolving Book Cases 40 styles. 


Send for catalogues. 


THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CO., 
21 Harris Street, e - CANTON, OHIO. 








“ Truth needs nocolor.” Unconditionally the best Typewriter is [>> ~__ 


I Chicago 


$3 No typewriter is worth $100. We 


8 have made a mechanically EX- 
CELLING machine and sell it for $35. We 
claim that it is THE SUPERIOR of any 
typewriter made. This isa broad but care- 
fully weighed statement and it is the 
TRUTH. 

Our descriptive matter tells an interest- 
ing story, Send foritand learn something 
about a high-grade typewriter sold at an 
honest price. 

CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 
S¥ Wendell St., - - - CHICAGO, U.8. A. ~ 









i i i i i i i i i 
0O Per Section 
s—- (Without Doors) 
and upward, according to style and 
finish, buys the 


AMES 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


the only kind having absolutely 
— NON-BINDINC and 
; SELF-DISAPPEARINGC 
DOORS (PATENTED). 
Shipped **On Approval,” sub- 
: ject to return at our expense if not 
ound in every way the most perfect 
and the handsomest sectional book 
case ever offered. Ask for Cata- 
logue No. P }. 
The FRED MACEY C0. Ltd. Makers 
of High Grade Office & Library Furniture, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway ; m, 17 Federal St.; 
Philadelphia, 1413 Chestnut St.; Chicago, N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Pan-American Exposiiion Exhibit, Section 0 0, Manufacturers’ Bldg. 
Geld Medal, Highest award at the Pan-American 
Exposition against all competition. 












CANTON 


Incandescent Gasoline Lamps 


give most light for least 
money. They vaporize gaso- 
line and burn the vapor mixed oLAMPSa 


with air, using an incandescent 








: 





ee and coe) 100 to LIGHTED | 2 ‘ 
0 candle power for each i. 
burner. The? light is steady WITH ONE 


AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS DISCRIMINATING. 
Better take his advice and use Carter's, 
Send for Booklet, “‘ Inklings’’—F REE. 
The Carter’s Ink Co., —- Boston, Mass. 


and strong, and perfectly safe. 

Average use costs 3c. per 
week. Handsome fixtures from 
$3-50 upward. 

Everything in gasoline lamps 
for in-door and out-door use. 
We have ‘*One match” and 
also alcohol lighting burners, in 
both overhead and under gen- § 
erators. Ask for catalogue Cc 


The Canton Incandescent 
Light Co., Canton, Ohio. 














| 
| 
$19-30 st 3 THIS FINE 
DESK itn 
30 in. wide 
| quarter sawed oak front, oak 
throughout, letter files,blank 
drawers, document file, 
pigeon hole boxes, extension 
slides, letter holders and ff 
drops. Large, complete. 
attractive and convenient, 


Desks $10 and up 
Can furnish your 
Office or Home 
throughout at 
FACTORY PRICES. 
Catalog No. 91, Office 

Furniture. 
Catalog No, 92, House 

Aali ‘ = We give reduced rates | Furniture. 

California Cheap Rates on Household Goods to | E. H. Stafford & Bro., Steinway Hall, Chicago 

* all points in California, 
Oregon, Washington and Colorado. Write for our rates before | 






























SEND FOR THE 
Complete Souvenir Diagram 
OF THE 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


With latest Map of the City of Buffalo. A complete 

bird’s-eye view of the buildings and grounds ; litho- 

graphed in five colors, making the handsomest and 

most complete Guide and Souvenir yet published. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 

ORVIS & CO., Publishers, 734 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
































Sot oP" Me 654th St. Detroit, Mich 





you ship. Send for Map of California and Los Angeles FREE. | LI Write for price-list. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT €O., 88 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. K Pp Ss H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. 
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[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST."’] 
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A YU Ff WY 2 so everybody says. It makes ¢ 
. @ childr , , . 
> children healthy, chubby and ¢ 
$ strong. For breakfast, dinner or} 
§ supper it is liked by all classes, } 
| 9 young and old, because of 
f | , Its delicious, nutty flavor— 
\ | ¢ The variety of ways it can be prepared— 
, | 2 4 
2 Its strength-giving qualities— 4 
' } ; Its inexpensiveness. , 
¢ 
‘ ° : ° P 
. § It is easy of digestion, easy to ¢ 
Wholesome Advice $ cook and makes the task of pleas- 2 
3 ‘ng an epicure easy also. As a} 
oF 2 breakfast food, pudding cereal, $ 
For People Whose Stomachs are Weak en ana $ pancake or muffin flour, it is un- 2 
and Digestion Poor. - ait ae tig s $ surpassed. Try it. 2 
— és . " ee 2623; Bet ss 3020; 2s (ser 
Dr. Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases is , _ p; P aa ra) : Ps: 6b. ‘ i 4 If your grocer does not have it, send us his name > 
worthy of attention, says when a man or woman ’ § and your order, we will see that you are supplied. 2 
Pe a ra . White mates in two moves. r > 
comes to me complaining of indigestion, loss of Q MADE ONLY BY 5 
appetite, sour stomach, belching, sour watery rising, 3 The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. > 
headaches, sleeplessness, lack of ambition and a Problem 590. | > SOSRLET PRES. 4 
general run down nervous condition I advise them to PRPPPPPP PPP PPP PPP PLP 
take after each meal one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia By KOHTZ AND KOCKELKORN, 
Tablets. allowing the tablet.to dissolve in the mouth, a ane : | - — — 
and thus mingle with the food eaten. The result is Black—Four Pieces, 
that the food is speedily digested before it has time -_ | 
to sour and ferment. These tablets will digest the WY Y, Wy Y, e e 
food anyway whether the stomach wants to or not, YYy Yyy Yyyy YU, 
because they contain harmless digestive principles, —— - eee epg | l e 0 Ol e a eT 
vegetable essences, pepsin and Golden Seal which q , Uy 
supply just what the weak stomach lacks. Ld q Z 
I have advised the tablets with great success, both UY 
in curing indigestion and to build up the tissues, GY, Or ne 0) ar 
increasing flesh in thin nervous patients, whose real Wilder t 
trouble was dyspepsia and as soon as the stomach 
was put to rights they did not know what sickness was. B.. sat be aie y eel 
A fifty ceat package of Btuart’s Dyspepsia-Tablets Wy iw We want first orders from discriminat- 
can be bought at any drug store, and as they are not / Wf VY yl 2 | fing people for the A. P. W. Brand satin 
a secret patent medicine, they can be used as often as Wi), YY) YW, Wp, 4 i 5 é 
desired with full assurance that they contain nothing Yff Yyy WY GU tissue toilet paper, in order to introduce 
harmful in the slightest degree; on the contrary, . ee . ar . ‘ . * 
anyone whose stomach is at all deranged will find W/ it to those who do not know of it. We 
great benefit from the use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia oo Wl will send, prepaid, to any express point 
Tablets. They will cure any form of stomach weak- Uy y . ma x . - pm 
ness or disease except cancer of the stomach. Wy Yj ey in the United States, a case containing 
nec aa Se tin gees s a year’s supply for the average family, 
White—Seven Pieces. on receipt of one dollar. 
' M | e H Y 8;2p3Ki1;2Ps5;4kpSp; P68; 8;3P4;7Q. 
' a aria as ou White mates in three moves. Send for Our Samples and Unique Booklet. 
in its grip. Chill now and then; fever oc- The A. P. W. Brand is soft as satin, of superior 
i > casionally. No matter where you got it or Solution of Problems. quality—the best made. It is so- 
' how leng you have had it, ea luble and will not cause plumber’s 
' . : 
i * 9 a oo: a } bills ; guaranteed of full count, 
| {| Key-move, Kt—Q 6 | 3,000 sheets to the roll. We 
No. 584. | # originated toilet paper in rolls, 
: Kt—Q B,4 QxP Q—K 4, mate | Band to-day are the largest makers 
will effect a sure and speedy cure. These | 1.——— 2. siemenrse bi  saelienniiepaled | f of toilet paper in the world, and 
pills are purely vegetable—gentle in action, Kx Kt(B4) P—Kt6 ; |B make and sell the best paper, at 
wonderful in result. Drive the poison out of Poss Oe _ P—Ket 3, mate no greater cost than inferior, 
your blood, and give healthy tone to liver, “eR . ‘ coarser grades. 
stomach and bowels. Testimonials from Q—Q 6ch o—k - 
b assed 2, O—K 5, mate 
hundreds. Ask your druggist, or sent by 1. — — 2. —————— ‘ non aa P.W. PAPER CO., 29 Colonie St., Albany, N.Y. 
mail--25 cents a bottle. Kx Kt(K6) K—B 4 (must) } 











A, N. ROMAINE, 337 Washington St., New York. : eS oraed See A eB 
You'll read this twice. Why? 
The impression of the cool or cold shower bath upon the harp of a 


million strings—the skin—(and the skin can contain one-half to two- 
thirds of the blood of the body) with its vast net work of sensory nerves, 
arouses every nerve center. Every biood vessel throbs with quickened 



















Now We Have It! 


A Perfect Square Steam Cooker 
W ith doors. Large meal cooked over | 
one burner. Wonderful saving of fuel | 
and labor. Doors steam tight. No | 
burnt fingers. No lifting top dishes 
out to get at the lower ones. Water | 
gauge on outside. Special rate for | 
n days. Agents wanted, salary 
and commission. Send for printed matter. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO., so Ontario Bldg., Toledo, O 












impulses. The idea that the words “Shower Btah” means to spray the 
body with cold water is wrong. No bath should be taken at such a 
temperature, either hot or cold, as to shock the system. A perfect 
Shower Bath sprays the whole body at once with mechanical force and 
correct temperature to suit the bather. It may be hot, cool or cold. 


Melchers’ Shower Yoke 


alone provides these features for home use. A perfect sanitary appli- 
ance and health promoter. You needit! It builds nerve and muscle; 
keeps the body in prime condition, Made of brass, triple nickle plated. 
Price only $4.00 (express prepaid East of Mississippi River 

Try it 30 days. If not perfectly satisfactory, return it at our 
expense — bd wy 4-7 SENT FREE. Dr. Meicher#’ great 
up and is put on like @ collar, shuts page book. Shower Baths in Health an ickness.” 
chen Gyan, CH ast apatten, Showers MELLINK MFG. COMPANY, Specialties Manufacturers, 
whole body at once. Holds itself in position. 1011 Jackson Ave.. Toledo, Ohio. 














it afflicted with 


wore eyes, use ¢ Thompson’s Eye Water | 
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Kidle Problems Solved 


- 


ol Cor a S, ad * ek , 
JA y There are some things in the Bible which it is almost impossible a “a 


tounderstand andexplain, Infidels constantly use them to justify their own negations 
and to assail the position of the Christian believer. 


1. WAS THERE ACTUALLY A FLOOD, AND IF SO, HOW DID NOAH GET TWO OF EACH SPECIES INTO THE ARK ? 
2. IS THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS A LITERAL HISTORY ? 
3. WHERE DID CAIN GET HIS WIFE? 4. WAS JONAH SWALLOWED BY A WHALE? 
5. WAS JESUS THREE DAYS AND THREE WIGHTS IN THE NEART OF THE EARTH? 
6. HOW EXPLAIN CHRIST'S COMMENDATION OF THE UNRIGHTEOUS STEWARD ? 
7, HOW EXPLAIN PAUL'S RECOMMENDATION TO TIMOTHY OF THE USE OF WINE ? 
8. HOW EXPLAIN PAUL'S ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMEN AND MARRIAGE ? 
9. HOW ACCOUNT FOR SUPPOSEO CONTRADICTIONS IN THE BIBLE ? 
10. HOW ACCOUNT FOR STORIES AND REFERENCES CLAIMED TO BE IMMODEST AND IMPURE ? 
11. HOW ACCOUNT FOR THE BIBLE’S APPARENT ENDORSEMENT OF HUMAN SACRIFICE ? 
12. WILL THOSE WHO REFUSE TO ACCEPT JESUS AS THEIR SAVIOUR SUFFER FOR EVER AND EVER? 


These are some of the stock objections which often delight infidels and sometimes confound the christian. 
Can they be answered? They have been already, One of the foremost Bible scholars and christian 
leaders of the world was appointed this great task last winter, and already his answers to ten of these 
hard problems have appeared in the columns of THE RAM’S HORN, that great independent 
religious weekly. Others will follow in frequent editions this fall and winter. No such interesting 
series will be found this season in any other paper of the world. There has been such a demand for 
these articles that those already published have been put in small book form, A copy will be sent 
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twenty weeks, at a merely nominal price. 


Bishop ©. ©. McOabe saya: “ The Ram’s Horn ts a wonderful paper. Hon. John Wanamaker 
It ought to have a million subscribers,” ts worth a ye 


THE RAM’S HORN, 120 LaSALLE AVENUE, C 




















AE ee QxPch Kt—Q 2, mate ERRATUM. 

x K—K . & K x © (must) 4 >. In the Taverner problem given in notation 
- . . . (August 31), it is the white Q on Q Kt 

era <t—Kt 6 Q—B 7, mate 

. e. eae 3- — Another Puzzling End-Game. 
_ 3 Z , } 
QxPch O~K ¢ mate | This position from Za Strategie is similar to the 

Dee alae, coi 3. i eres <8 | one by Schwers in THE DIGEST, August17. Here 





2. - 
P—Kt 6 K x Kt (B 4) we have a Knight and Rook against a Queen. In 
renee Q—B 7, mate | the other we had a Bishop and Rook: 

| 





Kel are 8;sS2;Krps;2zq4p;1pP1k2P;:1PpR 


K x Kt (K 6) at oa are 


Both problems solved by M. W. H., University | White to play and win. 
ef Virginia; the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. | Oo ‘ 
R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Marble, Wor- | ur Correspondence Directory. 


eester, Mass.; A Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.; the Rev. | gy ea ee es 
G. D., New Orleans; W. W.S., Randolph-Macon | H. M. Coss, Cattaraugus, N. Y.; R. J. Williams, 
System, Lynchburg, Va; the Rev. J. G. Law,} Ashland, Pa.; the Rev. Gilbert Dobbs, New Or- 
Welbalte, S. C.: oe Bae. S. M. Morton, D.D., Eff- leans; F. W. Kent, East Granville, Vt.; O. C. 
ingham, ; O. C. B., Humboldt, Kan; W. J. L ‘ > 
a Va.; W. H. Sexton, Detroit, Mich.; G. | Brett, Humboldt, Kan. 
atterson, Winnipeg, Can.; O. C. Pitkin, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; L. R., Corning, Ark.; Dr. E. E. Har- | The Battle Royal. 
vey, Norwich, Can.; W. Hyde, Brooklyn. } By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND, 
583 (only): The Rev. F. H, Johnston, Tarboro, | », . =f ee oe ee 
N a: W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; Dr. H. W. | Thou Battle Royal! Kings and gentlemen 





Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; H. M. Coss, Cattaraugus, | At arms, and lords have fought thee since the / 


= Y.; R. Myerson, New Britain, Conn.; |. Ecker, 
ew York City; L. H. R., Bennington, Vt.; G. W. : 4 : , > ear ee 
Farrington, Webster Groves, Mo.; Dr: H. Sleeper, | Of ume, back-rolling, show'd thy egg oy: ovens 
Meriden, N. H.; T. Schwarz, Scranton, Pa. | And pigmy warriors, massed and harried then 

Comments (583): “Very good"—M. W. H; “A | As now in meshes of thy checkered strife— 
genume gem "—M. M.; “Of rare excellence "—A K.| Unshielded Pawns, trim Knights, and frowning 
“Very neatly adjusted "—G. D.; “Great variety of | ih nates : 
easy mates *"—W. W.5S.; “A tough two-er”"—J.G.| | ee ; 

L.; “An elegant problem. The key is rather ob- Stolid yet quick, and Bishops smug, with looks 
vious, but the number and beauty of the varia-! A-squint, and King with lame vet endless life 
tions atone for this”—S. M. M.; “Clean and good” i . . ” cs 

O. C. B.; “Very easy "—W. J. L.; “Worthy of 
the prize”—F. H. J.; “Shows fine strategy in its 
economy "—W. R. C.; “A brilliant with many 
facets "—H. W. F. 

(584): “A really great problem”—M. W. H a Thou, lov’d by dames and lords in all the lands 
“Very good. Worthy of first”—M. M.;“Not many | Of this broad world, art still the world’s best 
better problems ”—A K.; “First class but for the | play ; 
duplication of moves”—G. D.; “An interesting . eae . : 
study "—W. W. S.; “Excellent "—J. G. L.; “This | Where, as in life, whilst others struggle, toil, 
is surely one of the hardest and best problems we | And die, the imperious Queen controls the day ! 
have had for a long time. It is the best example | : i ees 
of the versatility and efficiency of the Kt which I E 
have met "—S. M, M.; “We know that the key isa For Loss of Appetite 
Knight move, but there are two Kts and many T ’ ' > 

, = J ake Horsford’s Acid Phos | 
places for them to move "—O. C. B.; “Uncommonly ; ; —s gen a 
well-constructed "—W. J. L.; “Glad’twas no more |, Dr. W. H. Hotcomse, New Orleans, La., says: ‘‘It 
intricate. Had a good time with it, and felt proud | is. articularly serviceable in treatment of women and 
when I found the Queen-sacrifice drawing the children, for debility and loss of appetite.’? Supplies the 
black K into the trap "—W. H. S. needed nerve food and strengthening tonic. 


mists 








Thou Battle Royal! Years unnumbered soil 
| Cards, draughts, and dice with myriad grime- 
} worn hands. 











NY 
absolutely free and postpaid to anyone interested, who will make request for the same to the - 
publishers of THE RAM’S HORN and as evidence of their interest will enclose Twenty-five he 
cents for a trial subscription to that popular weekly. It will be sent from now till New Years rie 


for a quarter, though the regular price is half a dollar. In addition to the paper for four full 


months, the subscriber will receive a free copy of the little book above mentioned SS 
all charges prepaid. This exceptional otter not only enables the subscriber 
« to secure a copy of this book free of charge, but also one of the most unique and ==3, 
m } interesting publications which modern journalism has produced for almost 
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saya: “ Many a single copy of The Ram’s Horn 
ar’s subscription.” 


Send Twenty-five cents in coin or stamps in the manner most convenicnt addressed to 


HICAGO, U.S.A. 


Has 
Your 
Life a 4 i s i iy 

What man’s or woman’s life has had an adventure, inci- 
dent, accident, hope or vision, which, if simply, cleve put 
on paper, would make a story worth reading? For such 
stories we offer $10,285 in prizes from $100 cash to $2,100, but 
no story will be considered unless e>nt according to the con- 
ditions in THE Buiack Cat for September and following 
months. Of newsdealers for 5 cents, or of us We have 
blazed the path of profit for hundreds of unknown writers to 
whom we refer. The Shortstory Publishing Company, High 
and Oliver Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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Languages Taught by Mail 
with the aid of the phonograph. Only successful 
method. Specially written I. ¢. 8 

Textbooks te you to read and 
understand the language. The na- 
tive teacher’s voice, through 
the Edison Standard Phono- 
sraph, teaches the exact pro- 
nunciation. French, Spanish 
or German, Circular free. 
International Correspondence 
Schools, Box 1202 Seranton, Pa. & 
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DIAMOND SCREW STUD 


Price, 25 cents 
has all the brilliancy and lustre of 
a genuine diamond Difference 
could only be distinguished by an 
expert. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


JEWEL SPECIALTY CO., 
150 Nassau St., Dept. 7, N. Y. 











A PERFECT FORM. 


Send for the ‘* Standard Chart of Phys- 
ical Culture.’ Hang it on the wall of 
our bed-chamber. It shows you by care- 
ully prepared illustrations and instructions 
how to develop your body to the ideal of 
perfection. Sent for :o cents in stamps or 
silver. State sex 


FIFTH AVENUE SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
Dept. M, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 


For athlete or invalid, complete Home Gymnasium 
takes six inch floor room space, scientific, durab e, 
cheap, the best tonic for a brain worker ever n- 
vented. Especially adapted to bring about the cure 





In addition to those reported, C. R. O. got 582; 


®.C. P., 58: and 582; Dr. H. S., 579; Dr. H. S., | If afflicted with | ‘ 
and Dr. A. H. Brown, Hamilton, Mo., 581. ”| sore eyes, use § Thompson s Eye Water 





of bili dyspepsia, constipation, weak ~ Hig, bly 
endorsed by physicians, clergymen, lawyers and editors. send 
to-day for illustrated circular, fo 


forty engravings: free. 
C F- JORDAN. MARSHALL FIELD BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Readers of Tae Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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1877 FOR 24 YEARS 


1901 
We have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As a result} 








er 














[THE BERKSHIRE HILLS: Sanatorium 
has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, ard will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. wa 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 























































Such as physicians use is now offered 
direct. It consists of two nickel cylin- 
compressed air in one cylinder and 
vacuum suction in other. Open valve 
one cylinder in six streams through top 
of nozzle. Send to-day for our booklet. 
Sipho Syringe Co. 
843 Chatham Street, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
a A RARE TREAT IN 
BEST IMPORTED at almost 
HALF PRICES. 

ST red eee nn tee ate te Sic ks 
VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. [0c to 29¢ Re 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 

P. 0. Box 290 66 Church Street, New York 
The Niagara Clip holds securely FAC SIMILE. 

from the thinnest sheet of paper up 
used over and overagain. Better than 
pins for filing letters, records, cards, 
taching second letters, businesscards, 
checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up 
venience. Sample box 20 cts. postpaid. Wanted. 
NIACARA CLIP CO., 123 Liberty St., N.Y. City. 
manently cured at 
home. No loss of 
—no relapses. Free sample and book A lain sealed 
envelope). Describe case. DR. PU » Room 6, 
If afflicted with 5 
sore eres ae | Thompson’s Eye Water 
A New Hymn-Book for All 
Services of the Church % 
Church, convenient in form, undenominational, 
abounding in the best hymns in use, with tunes 
The words are carefully arranged between the 
braces of music; subdividing words being ar- 
close to the note to be sung. The book con- 
tains 767 numbers, including Chants, the com- 
8vo, cloth sides, leather back, bind- 
ing. Price, $1.25. Special rate in quantities, 


A Syringe 
ders, with air pumps between to create 
and compressed air forces liquid from 
Sent free on request. 
or, 2020 J., Amer. Tract Bldg., New York. 
& COFFEES. 
Oolongs, Japans, Young Hysons, Gunpowders, English 
The Goods are sold on their merits. NO PRESENTS 
to \% inch in thickness, and can be 
etc. Avoid unsightly pin-holes in at- 
in boxes of 100 especially for desk con- Agents 
MOR Pr | N & sears 3 
time from business 
Binz Building, Houston, Texas. 
A practical hymnal for all services of «the 
that are strong in melody and well harmonized. 
ranged so as to bring each syllable below and 
plete Psalter, etc. 
Funk & Wagnalls (o., Pubs., 80 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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A Rare Edition 
which sold for 


1899—Toovey’s copy (now Mr. Morgan’s) 
1900—Daly’s copy (now Mr. Ellsworth’s) 


1901—Copy purchased by the younger Quaritch 


Add to Your Library at Trifling Cost a Photographic Facsimile of the 
British Museum Volume of the 162 


FIRST FOLIO EDITION 


With an Introduction by J. O. HALLIWELL PHILLIPS, the celebrated English 
archeologist and biographer of Shakespeare. 

It is a book that should be in the hands of every lover of literature and especially of Shakespeare. 

ere is no work in the whole range of English literature approaching in interest and critical value this 
When it is mentioned that this is the sole authority for the texts of 
such masterpieces as The Tempest, [lacbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure for Measure, Coriolanus, 
Julius Cesar, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like It, and The 
Winter’s Tale, enough is said to confirm its unrivalled importance and interest. 


famous First Folio Edition of Shakespeare. 


Appleton Morgan, President of the New York 
Shakespeare pee writes: ‘“‘I congratulate you 


upon your perfect and most convenient reprint of the 
Reduced Photographic Facsimile of the Shakespeare 
of 1623. Those who believe there is a cipher in the 


nye can now follow Mr. Donnelly’s calculations as 
e makes them, while those who love the plays for 
what they seem to be cannot fail to find themselves 
nearer the great dramatist as they recognize, like dia- 
monds in the rough, the priceless touches of Shake- 
speare in the broken and awkward types in which they 
were earliest accessible.” 

The New York Sun: “ This book will prove a 
boon to the Shakespearian scholar.’ 


8vo, Cloth, over 1,000 pages. Sent postpaid to any address for $2.50. 
Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Fabulous prices are paid for First Folio Editions of Shakespeare. . 
Among a list of sales enumerated in ‘‘ The Sun,’’ New York, are the following : 
1891—Ive’s copy (the Title, Robinson, and Cooke copy, now Mr. White’s) 4 . 
1899—Copy discovered in Belgium, 127% x 834 inches (now MacGeorge’s) 





You Can Own an 
Exact Facsimile for 


$2.50| 


$4,200 

1,700 
Qnres 
45,400 
41%;720 


The Boston Budget: “There is no work in the 
whole range of English literature that at all approaches 
this famous First Folio Edition of Shakespeare, and 
its reproduction at this time is especially valuable. 
No student of literature can afford to do without a 
copy of this excellent work, which is the authorized 
American edition from the English facsimile plates.’’ 


The Evening Journal, Chicago: “ This book will 
be of value to many readers by reason of the fact, 
clearly ascertained, that many of the subtler meanings 
of Per 08 in the works of Shakespeare depend upon 
indications and peculiarities which are alone to be 
traced to the original text.’’ 














** PULL OF BRILLIANT PASSAGES 
PACKED WITH REMARKABLE INCIDENTS”"’ 


“... Itisfullof betiontpasenges:: & is packed 
with a succession of remarkable incidents; it 
shows an imagination as warm and vigorous as 
Eugene Sue's. . ."—San Francisco © cle. 


Tarry Thou 
Till I Come 


**The great figures who pass across the stage 
constitute an ever-changing panorama of enthral- 
ling interest. It is one of those productions that 
can be picked up at any time and in almost any 

lace, and rivet the attention of the reader.’’— 
heffield (England) Telegraph. 


‘*For beauty of description the book is un- 
equaled. AlJl through the story there are pauses 
in which there are jewels of thoughts introduced; 
scintillations from Salathiel’s philosophy of life.” 
— Minneapolis Journal, 


“The pages are crowded with adventure, an 
ever-moving panorama that pictures the many 
colored life of that ancient world.”—The Ep- 
worth Herald, Chicago. 

20 Full-Page Drawings by T. de Thulstrup, including 
a Beautiful Frontispiece in Colers. 
12mo, Cloth, 622 Pages. Cover Design »%y George 
Wharton Edwards. Price, $1.40 net. 
Postage 19 cts. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Pl., New York. 








| OUGHT TO KNOW 





THE NOBILITY OF THE 


MARRIAGE BOND 


Frank, heart to heart talks to young men and 
women, wives, husbands, physicians and others, 
with wholesome and practical ideals for the in- 
tegrity and happiness of married life, including 
plain, straightforward disclosures of marriage 
perversion and their far-reaching results, 


THE ETHICS 
OF MARRIAGE 


By H. S. POMEROY, M.D. 


The talks are worded in plain language, yet, 
while the subject is a very delicate one, there is 
nothing to offend the most sensitive mind if the 
author's words are received in the same spirit 
with which they are sent forth. 

Joseph Cook, LL.D.: “A subject of great 
delicacy is treated with the utmost propriety of 
tone and expression.” 

The Churchman, New York: ““A book for 
mothers to put in their daughters’ hands.”’ 

Chicago Journal: ‘Almost like a voice from 
mese, Should reach its hundred thousandth 

on.” 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 
WHAT OUR GIRLS 


By MARY J. STUDLEY, M.D. 


Plain and helpful talks of far-reaching value 
to parents, teachers, clergymen and others, who 
have the education of girls, or who have occa- 
sion to address girls in sermon or lecture, 

The Sunday School Times cays: “ These lec- 
tures, familiar, delicate and straightforward, 


should be read by all young women.”’ 
12mo, Cloth, 261 pp. Price, $1.00 
Punk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York 























Alcohol, Opium, 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


The disease yields easily to the |OGDENSBURG, N. ©. 


Keeley Drug Using. |e 
‘co> 


ure 


Double Chloride of Gold Treat- 
ment as administered 

KEELEY INSTITUTES. 
Communications 
Write for particulars. 





| LEXINGTON, MASS. 
| PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
| WEST HAVEN,OCONN, 
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Unnatural Flesh 


Reduced by Leaving off Coffee and Using 
Postum Food Coffee. 











“T have used coffee many years; in fact, ever since 
I was a child, until a few months ago I became Satis- 
fied that it hurt me,—caused the miserable drowsy 
feeling and the bloated condition of my body. I was 
very fleshy all the time, unnaturally fleshy. 

Since I left off drinking coffee and use Postum 
Food Coffee, the effect has been wonderful. I feel 
like a different person. The bloating has all gone. I 
am very much thinner and more natural in shape, have 
a better appetite and do not feel sleepy and drowsy as 
before. I shall never use any more regular coffee. 

When I first tried Postum, I was not satisfied with 


it, but desided that the fault must be my own, for so 




































Boneless Bacon 













many people used Postum and liked it that I knew ? 
: : : Six Blue Stripes woven in the 

there was some trouble in my preparation of it, so I entee ttt the ‘al Seal pati 

examined the directions carefully and found that I “FERRIS” of it. 

should boil it long enough to bring out the flavor and bd 









the food value. When I prepared it right, it was elegant “A Little Higher in Price, But—!”” 
and I am more than pleased with the delicious bever- 
age I have for breakfast every morning.” Mrs. E. M. 


Pope, 1158 23d St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Registered Trade Mark, 


= 


| “} Embroidered 
| wy Handkerchiefs 
Mi 25 and 50 cents. 

a i At these popular prices, we have 
1 ‘“) an unusually large and attractive col- 


ered handkerchiefs. 


) Lot No, 1. Includes over 75 especially se- 
i 
ASD)? 


| ts lection of ladies’ pure linen, embroid- 
; 
; lected styles. Some are plain hemstitched, 
’ 25c. 


_ “If the medical fraternity 
would add Tartarlithine to 
their usual treatment of mus- 
cular and articular rheuma- 
tism, the esults would be as- 
tonishing.” 

Send for our free pamphlet te/l- 
ing you how to cure rheumatiem. 


others hemstitched and lace trimmed, still 
iif others with scalloped edges. 
¢. 
: 


Lot No. 2. A splendid selection of new and} 
attractive designs, daintily lace trimmed, 
iy or with lace insertion, or scalloped edges. 50c. 
i The plain hemstitched handkerchiefs at | 
this price are very fine. : a7 4 
; At 75c. and $1.00 we have an equally good selection. 


| 
\] 
¢ 
/ NY And this is only a hint of the variety and 
NY quality always found in our Handkerchief 
Department. 


i Mail orders will have prompt attention. McKESSON &- ROBBINS. 
«The Linen Store,’’ 97 FULTON STREEF NEW YORK 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE TARMURLITHIN: : y. _ 
James McCutcheon & Co., ow Hil | 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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